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FULHAM PARISH REGISTERS. 


THE following extracts from the parish 
registers of Fulham, co. Middlesex, recently 
made, are perhaps worthy of preservation. 
The registers consist of two parts—.e., 
** Fulham side” and “‘ Hammersmith side.” 


FuLHaAM SIDE. 
Baptisms. 

Nicholas, son of Sir Nicholas Crispe, Baronet, 
and Judith, his lady, baptized 8 Oct., 1676. 

Mary, daughter of Sir John Williams, Knight, 
and Mary, his lady, baptized 17 May, 1679. 

Judith, daughter of Sir Nicholas Crispe, 
— and Judith, his lady, baptized 4 June, 
1679. 

Anne, daughter of the Right Reverend Ed- 
mund, Lord Bishop of London, and Margaret 
Gibson, his wife, baptized 9 Dec., 1727. 

Marriages. 

More Mollineux and Cassandra Cornwallis, by 
licence, 6 March, 1721. 

M' Charles Tryon and the hon®!* Mary Shirley, 
by licence, in the Bishop’s Chapel, 3 July, 1722. 

Bowater Vernon and Jane Cornwallis, by licence, 
in the Bishop’s Chapel, 11 Dec., 1722. ne 





Sir Wilfred Lawson, Baronet, and M®™ Elizabeth 
Mordaunt, by licence, 14 March, 1723. 

Robert Tyrwhit and Elizabeth Gibson, in the 
Chapel at the Palace, by licence, 15 Aug., 1728. 


Burials. 

Humphrey Henchman, Lord Bishop of London, 
departed this life at his house in Aldersgate 
street, London, the seventh day of October, and 
lyes buried in the South Aisle of Fulham Church, 
under a black marble stone, buried 13 Oct., 1675. 

Edward Sheaffield, armiger, buried 13 March, 
1675/6. 

The Lady Elizabeth Herbert, buried 27 Feb., 
1677/8. 

— Viscountess Mordaunt, buried 1 May, 


Sir Francis Compton, K', buried 28 Dec., 1716. 

Lady Elizabeth Childe, buried 27 Feb., 1719/20. 

Sir William Withers, K*, buried 7 Jan., 1720/1. 

Sir Robert Childe, buried 11 Oct.,.1721. 

Dr. John Robinson, Lord Bishop of London, 
buried 19 April, 1723. 

Henry Mordaunt, Esq., buried 6 May, 1724. 

The Lady Mohun, buried 21 May, 1725. 

Dorothy, daughter of Col. John Mohun, 
buried 21 Feb., 1726/7. 

HAMMERSMITH SIDE. 
Baptisms. 

William, son of Sir John Cope and Ann, his 
lady, baptized 3 March, 1684/5. 

Christopher, son of Sir Robert Legard and 
Mirabella, his lady, baptized 28 May, 1685. 

John, son of John and Jane Leccy, valued 501i. 
per annum, baptized 27 June, 1698. 

Florah, daughter of Edward Hyde, Lord Corn- 
bury, and Catherine, baptized 31 Jan., 1700/1. 

Elizabeth, the daughter of John and Jane Leacy, 
50li. per Annum, baptized 20 Jan., 1703/4. 

Thomas, son of Thomas and Mary Talmaish, 
baptized 12 Jan., 1706/7. 

Marriages. 

Sir George Worburton, K*, and ‘Diana Allington, 
married 18 June, 1699. 

Francis Berkeley of the Inner Temple, gentle- 
man, and Elizabeth Jenkins, married by licence, 
28 Sept., 1704. 

John Hook, Esq., and Elizabeth, Viscountess 
Bulkeley, by licence, 12 Dec., 1729. 

Burials. 

Humphrey Henchman, Lord Bishop of London 
buried 13 Oct., 1675. 

Alban, son of Sir John Cope, buried 11 Aug., 

684 


Meadows, daughter of Sir Phills lady (sic), 
buried 31 March, 1687. 

The Lady Elizabeth Box, wife of Sir Ralph, 
buried 2 Feb., 1693/4. 

Sir Samuel Morland, K* and Baronet, buried 
6 Jan., 1695/6. 

Benjamin Driden,* Gentleman, from Durham 
Yard, in the Parish of St. Martin in the Fields, 
his widow executrix, buried 30 Jan., 1698/9. 





* Benjamin ‘‘ Driden” was probably the son of 
Sir John Dryden, second Bart., and first cousin to 
the poet. Sir John had a son Benjamin, born in 
1649, who is said to have married “‘ an old woman” 
and died s.p. Margaret “ Driden,”’ buried at Fulham 
in 1711, is probably the widow. 
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Florah, daughter of Edward Hyde, Lord Vis- 
count Cornbury, buried 6 Feb., 1700/1. 
Adam Wright, gardiner to the Princess Ann, 
ried 18 April, 1701. 
bus vie Fate ie servant of the Venetian Ambas- 
sador, buried 10 July, 1702. ; 
Mary King, widow, 600% value, from Mincen 
lane, London, buried 25 Nov., 1703. ; ¥ 
Lewes Hencort, a French Marquis, buried 
8 Dec., 1703. ; ey 
Philip Nevell, gentleman, buried 30 June, 1705. 
Sir Edward Nevell, buried 11 Aug., 1705. 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Thomas and Mary 
Tolmaish, Gent., buried 25 Sept., 1705. . 
Thomas, the son of Henry Box, Esq., buried 
2 Feb., 1705/6. me 
‘ ‘Anne, the i of the Right Reverend William 
Lovd, buried 19 June, 1708. 
Margaret Driden, buried 10 Sept., 1711. 
The Lady Frances Nevill, buried 18 Oct., 1714. 
Sir Timothy Lennoy, Kt., buried 30 Sept., 1718. 
The wife of John Downs, carried away,* buried 
April, 1719. ; 
‘ ee Elizabeth, wife of Sir Edward Chisenhall, 
ried 25 April, 1720. 
oe itahior of Benjamin and Elizabeth 
Tichbourn, buried 5 July, 1726. 


Percy D. Munpy. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 
(See ante, pp. 1, 43, 83.) 

1784. “The Wit’s Magazine; or Library of Momus. 
Being a Compleat Repository of Mirth, Humour, 
and Entertainment. Mirth! With thee I mean 
to live. Milton. Vol. I. London: Printed for 
Harrison and Co. No. 18, Paternoster-Row. 
MDCCLXXXIV.” Octavo. 

The first four numbers were edited by 
Thomas Holcroft, January—April (cf. Pref. 
to ‘ Tales in Verse,’ 1806). | } 

Several verses with the title of ‘ Epitaph 
(Feb., March, and April, 1: 76, 116, 156), 
Epigram IV. (April, 1: 156), “The Abode of 
the Graces’ (January, 1: 35), ‘The Decline 
of Wit’ (February, 1: 71), and ‘The Beg- 
gar’s Hats’ (April, 1: 151) were written by 
Thomas Holecroft. In the March number of 
the magazine for the same year (1: 116) we 
find verses ““To Mr. Holcroft, on reading 
‘The Decline of Wit.’ By Mrs. 8. E. 
Spencer,” as follows :— 

You picture the Decline of Wit 
In flowing numbers, easy lays ; 

And while you sing so wondrous sweet, 
Its consequence again you raise. 

Wit was neglected, (happy bard !) 
Because a rarity it grew ; 

But now once more it claims regard, 
Since it appears so bright in you. 

‘Politeness’ (March, 1784, 1: 111-12), 
written by Mr. John Martin, a butcher at 





* This form frequently occurs. It probab'y 


refers to a parishioner buried outside the parish. 





Mitcham, in Surrey, was entirely rewritten 
by Holeroft, ‘‘ except two lines.” Holcroft 
says: “Mr. Martin....sent me a letter of 
thanks, acknowledging that he no longer 
knew the poem as his own” (Preface to 
‘Tales in Verse ‘}. 

In the first number, January, 1784 (1: 21), 
is a translation from Lope de Vega, ‘ The 
Father Outwitted,’ accompanied by the 
note: “We have not always been literal ; 
and those who shall compare the transla- 
tion,’ &c. The same translation was re- 
printed in The Theatrical Recorder for 
July, 1805 (2: 27-36), a work of which Hol- 
croft was avowedly ‘author,’ with the 
note :— 

“The foregoing Interlude was translated, in 
1784, not from the Spanish, as far as the trans- 
lator recollects, but from a French version.” 


The case is fairly obvious. I note that the 
texts are identical, save for the song of the 
second musician, which had been changed 
in 1805 to read with the polite, or poetic, 
“thou ” and “ thy,” instead of “‘ you” and 
“your” as in 1784. I also note that here 
the translation is signed ‘‘ FE.” 

It was, of course, natural that as editor, 
particularly in those times, Holeroft should 
have written much ¢.d rewritten more 
himself. But, beyond what I have above, 
there is little direct evidence for identifica- 
tion. 


I find in the February number (1: 52) the 
following note :— 

“4a The Editor advises this Correspondent 
to learn by rote the following Epigram, which 
was suggested by the vision he himself mentions 
to have had. 

He who to get too much aspires, 
May get much more than he desires : 
May get in prison ; and, no doubt, 
May get, when sheriffs take him out, 
A cart, a parson, and a psalter, 


An exhortation and a halter. E.’’ 


The fact that this is signed “ E.,” signifying 
** Editor,’ and that the initial was used else- 
where (1: 61) with that meaning, and that Hol- 
croft was the editor of the magazine January— 
April, leads me to place the above in this 
Bibliography. But then the question arises 
if ‘“‘E.” all through the four numbers of 
The Wit's Magazine refers to Holcroft. I 
should say that it does, because Holcroft 
signs it to ‘ The Father Outwitted ’ (1: 17-21, 
see above), and because I find no references 
to correspondents or contributors by that 
initial; though I see no reason why, save 
to give a semblance of many contributors, 
Holcroft should sign some of his work with 
E., some with his name, and leave some 
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unsigned. Therefore I attribute to him, in 
addition to the above, the following, signed 
EL 

Epigram I. (January, 1: 38). 

Fpigrams II. and III. (February, 1: 76). 

The Story-Teller I. (January, 1: 9-16). 

The Story-Teller II. (February, 1: 43-6). 

The Story-Teller III. (March, 1: 83-9). 

The Story-Teller IV. (April, 1: 123-7). 

The Parricide Punished (March, 1: 92-4). 

The Town-Talker I. (February, 1: 62-4). 

The Town-Talker IT. (March, 1: 95-97). 

The Town-Talker ITI. (April, 1: 137-40). 

Curious Electioneering Letter (March, 1: 108- 
109). 

Epigram III. (March, 1: 116). 

Account of a Remarkable Trial by Combat. 
Translated from the French (April, 1: 132-3). 
From Froissard [sic]. 

Epigrams II. and IIT. (April, 1: 156). 

Epitaphs I., [II., and IV. (April, 1: 156). 

Ir the May number (1: 163-8) appeared the 
‘Conclusion of the Story-Teller,’ signed 
“ H—”’ instead of “ E.”’; but that person 
was not Holeroft. Vide infra. 


The submitted ‘ Enigma V. by Mr. T. H.’ 
in the May number (1: 198) may be his, for 
he had severed his connexion and could 
enter the competitions. To him I also give 
‘Answer to all the Enigmas. By Mr. 
T. H.’ in the June number (1: 240). 

We read in the fifth number (May) :— 

“This Work will in future be conducted by the 

chief Editor of the British Magazine and Review, 
lately compleated in three volumes; who has 
taken the liberty to finish ‘ The Story-Teller,’ and 
discontinue the Town-Talker.”’ 
From this I judge that the “‘H—”’ signed 
to the ‘ Conclusion of the Story-Teller’ was 
not Holeroft, but the editor; but that the 
“FE.” signed to the first four parts was 
Holeroft, since we know (ef. Preface to 
‘Tales in Verse’) that Holecroft was the 
editor January—April. Furthermore, ‘The 
Night-Walker,’ beginning in the June num- 
ber, is avowedly by the new editor, and is 
signed ‘‘ H-—.” 

I find that the signature “ E.” is used 
several times after the April number. We 
know that Holeroft was in Paris from 
September to December, 1784, and that 
his part in the magazine must have been 


very slight at that time. The use of 
the “FE.” fits in very well with this 


absence :— 
1784. June: The Orators (1: 
Home News (1: 235). 
Epigram V. (1: 235). 
Epitaph V., On a Moses (1: 236). 
August: Epigrams IV. and V. (1: 316). 
September: Epigram IV. (1: 356). 
[Here comes the gap, when Holcroft was in 
France. ] 


235). 





The Art of Story Telling (2: 7-10). 
The Confessor (2: 30). 

Advice to Tradesmen (2: 30). 
Morning (2: 30). 

Noon (2: 30). 


1785. January : 


Extempore. On Brevity (2: 30). 
February : The Dull Joker (2: 69). 


Progress of a Great Estate 
(2: 69). 
Essay on Matrimonial Quarrels 
(2: 121-2). 

It is, of course, possible that “ E.”’ may 
stand for “ Eudosia”’ or “ Eugenio,” who 
contributed at one time or another; but 
this seems improbable in view of the ascrip- 
tion of ‘The Story-Teller’ to the preceding 
editor by his successor. We know, then, 
that the ‘‘ E.” signed to ‘ The Story-Teller ’ 
stands for Holcroft. Awaiting further con- 
tradiction, I shall assume that the other 
occurrences of the “E.” also stand for 
Holeroft, as listed above. We have the 
additional evidence that much of the work 
signed ‘‘ E.”” comes from the French (e.g., 
‘The Parricide Punished’ in March, ‘ Ac- 
count of a Remarkable Trial by Combat’ 
and Epitaphs ITI. and IV. in April, 1784), 
and this at a period when Holcroft was 
doing translation. His April—October, 1783, 
Parisian trip had sent him home rich in 
material. 


I find (April, 1784, 1: 129) an unsigned 
article in the form of a letter beginning :— 

**T have the happiness of a friend in Paris, who 
is so good as to transmit to me every thing that is 
curious which comes out in that great city, whether 
in regard to news, or the belles lettres. He has 
lately done me the favour to send me a most ela- 
borate treatise....” 
and so I tentatively offer this article on 
‘Nothing’ (1: 129-32) as another of Hol- 
croft’s writings, for he had a friend in Paris 
(De Bonneville), and the article either 
came from him or Holcroft brought it in 
himself. 

There are articles and verses in almost 
every number bearing the signature ‘“‘ H—,”’ 
and the assumption would be that ‘‘ H—” 
was Holcroft. But the direct evidence in 
connexion with the ‘Conclusion of the 
Story-Teller’ above - mentioned militates 
against this on grounds of consistency, and 
I note the new editor's swan-song at the 
end of the last number issued :— 

EPITAPH. 


On the Editor of the Wit’s Magazine. 
Reader! here lies thy quondam, merry Friend, 
Chop-fall’n, alas! and quite at his Wit’s End. 


The fact that this, at the end, is signed 
‘“H—,” at a time when Holcroft certainly 
was not editor, confirms my rejection of 


April : 
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this ““H—” material from my Holeroft 
list. Finally, I may say that the style and 
content of the work signed “* H—” do not 
indicate Holcroft as the author. Then 
The British Magazine and Review, which 
the succeeding editor conducted before he 
took over The Wits Magazine, has many 
occurrences of this signature ‘‘ H—,” one 
of them a biographical sketch of Frederick 
the Great, written in a tone of praise which 
Holeroft would never have adopted. 


1784. ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of Voltaire. written 
by Himself. Translated from the French. 
8vo. 88. 6d. Robinson, 1784.” 

T have copied the above, except the date, 
from The Town and Country Magazine for 
June, 1784 (16: 323). In the September 
number of the same periodical (16: 492) 
another notice appeared, probably merely a 
piece of advertising by the Robinsons. In 
the July and August numbers (16: 372-5, 
411-12) are anecdotes of Voltaire, appa- 
rently selected from this work—I have not 
had an opportunity of examining the book 
and magazine articles together, so cannot say 
with certainty as to this. There were reviews 
in The English Review for June, 1784 (3: 463), 
The European Magazine for July, 1784 (6: 50), 
and The Monthly Review for September, 1784 
(71: 229). There were no fewer than four 
French editions within the year (Quérard, 
10: 365); and the title of one published 
at Berlin reads simply (Bibliothéque 
Nationale) :—- 

“Mémoires pour servir a la vie de Voltaire, 
ecrits par lui-méme. [Vignette.] A Berlin. 
M.DCC.LXxxIv.”” Octavo, 2 [title]+3-80 pp. 
The B.M.C. (8: 240) lists two London 

editions in French as 1784 (630. g. 20. [1] 

and 831. d. 22); The Monthly Review (70: 

574n.), in mentioning the original French, 

speaks of an importation and a translation 
issued by the Robinsons; and The English 

Review (3: 463) lists the Robinson importa- 

tion with this translation. 

Later, these ‘Memoirs’ of Voltaire were 
added by the Robinsons to Condorcet’s 
‘ Life of Voltaire,’ both in the French and in 
the English editions. They were often re- 
printed in this connexion. I have seen a 
‘book :— 

“* The Life of Voltaire by the Marquis de Condorcet, 
to which are added the Memoirs of Voltaire, 
written by himself. Translated from the 
French. In two volumes. London: Printed 
for G. G. J. and J. Robinson, Pater-noster-Row. 
1790.” 
Vol. i. 2 

dlorcet, and vol. ii. contains 


contains a translation from. Con- 
‘* a selection of 


justificatory pieces” and the ‘ Memoirs.’ 





The evidence for Holcroft as translator is 
not very strong. He mentions the transla- 
tion and the French original in a letter to 
Mr. Freeman at Bath (‘ Memoirs,’ p. 267) :— 

“Had I any means of conveyance, I would 
send you a book just published (by me) in French 
and English, very curious—‘ Memvires de Vol- 
taire, écrits par lui-méme.’ If you will be kind 
enough in your next to inform me who in London 
sends you parcels oftenest, I can take occasion 
now and then to send you such trifles as I have 
any concern in. 

By this it seems to me that Holcroft’s 
authorship is fairly obvious. Even if we 
admit that Hazlitt, the editor of the ‘ Me- 
moirs,’ inserted the parenthetical ‘‘ by me,” 
it seems the words “ such trifles as I have 
any concern in’”’ would indicate the modesty 
of an author, characterizing as ‘“ trifles ” 
works of his own. If the ‘“‘ concern’’ was 
merely an interest, and not an active part, 
why regard them as trifles? This is the 
phraseology of an author not wishing to 
appear unmodest, and not the tone of an 
enthusiast recommending the works of 
another. 

There is in the British Museum (630. g. 20): 
“* Memoires de M. de Voltaire, écrits par lui-méme. 

A Londres: Chez Robinson, N° 25, Pater- 

noster-Row. M.DCC.LXxxIv.”’ Duodecimo, 2 

[title]++-ii+ 1-208 pp. 

Bound in the same volume with it there 
is a translation :— 

“Memoirs of the Life of Voltaire. Written by 
Himself. Translated from the French. Lon- 
don: Printed for G. Robinson, N° 25, Pater- 
noster-Row. MDCCLXXXIV.”’ Duodecimo, 
p-l. +2 [title] +-ii+1-225 pp. 

It is probably this to which Holcroft 
refers in his letter to Mr. Freeman, ‘“ A book 
just published (by me) in French and English, 
very curious—‘ Memoires de Voltaire, écrits 
par lui-méme.’”’ It is a minor detail, but 
worth noticing, that Holcroft’s omission of 
the accent in ‘“‘ Mémoires ”’ in the letter cor- 
responds to the omission on the title- page. 

There was a second edition of the London 
edition in French :— 

“Memoires de M. de Voltaire, écrits par lui- 
méme. A Londres: Chez Robinson, N° 25, 
Pater-noster-Row. M.DCC.LXxxIv.’’ Duodecimo, 
2 [title]-++ii-+1-208 pp. 

The pagination and letterpress are the 
same as in the first edition, except that in the 
second edition two corrections have been 
made—and indications of the errors have 
been omitted—in accordance with the follow- 
ing on p. ii of the first edition :— 

** ERRATA. 

“ Trés-nécessaire & remarquer, page 204, ligne 2, 
au lieu de Novembre 1769, mettez Decembre 
ee 5, pour Decembre, mettez No- 
vembre. : 
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Holcroft had a friend in Paris, De Bonne- 
ville, who was keeping him informed of 
literary phenomena. So the following seems 
to fit with perfection into the Holcroft trans- 
lation hypothesis :— 

In the French edition, pp. i-ii :— 

‘ Betrait @une Lettre de Paris du 2 Mai, 1784, 
pour servir de Préface a cette Edition des 
Mémoires de Voltaire. 

**, .Cen’est pas-la tout ce qu’il y a ici de nouveau 
On parle beaucoup des Mémoires de M. de VOL-. 
TAIRE, écrits par lui-méme. On a déja saisi deux 
ou trois Editions. Il yasept Libraires d’arrétés. 
Le Roi de Prusse est irrité. Ce Voltaire est si 
ingrat! On dit que le Roi de Prusse travaille a 
répondre & ces Mémoires. Personne ne doute 
de leur authenticité; ses amis lavouent. Le 
Ministre de.... son ami, assure qu'il les avoit 
jettés au feu; mais que son infidéle Secretaire 
en avoit probablement gardé copie. On accuse 
aussi M. de Beaumarchais d’imprudence: mais 
on a beau faire; les Mémoires sont réelment [sic] 
de Voltaire, & ils se vendront t6t ou tard. Ce 
Voltaire a lair d’un malin Génie qui n’est venu 
sur la terre que pour aigrir nous maux & s’en 
réjouir.”’ 

In the English edition, pp. i-ii :— 

“* Extract of a letter from Paris, dated May 2, 1784, 

Which may serve as a PREFACE to this Edition of 

the Memorrs of VOLTAIRE. 

‘“*_This is not all the present news of Paris. 
They speak very much of the Memoirs of Voltaire, 
written by himself, two or three editions of which 
have already been seized. Voltaire is called 
ungrateful. The King of Prussia is highly 
irritated, and is said to be very busily employed 
in writing an answer to these Memoirs. The 
friends of Voltaire allow them to be authentic, and 
nobody doubts it. The Ambassador of *****, 
his most intimate friend, has assured me he 
threw them in the fire ; but his deceitful Secretary, 
had, in all probability, reserved a copy. M. de 
Beaumarchais likewise is accused of imprudence. 
But accusations are fruitless. The Memoirs are 
really written by Voltaire, and must, soon or 
late, become public. This Voltaire is a sort of 
malignant spirit, who came upon earth only to 
embitter the cup of life, and afterwards laugh at 
our wry faces.” 

The whole tone of the ‘Memoirs of Vol- 
taire,’ abusive of Frederick II., would natur- 
ally have drawn Holcroft. Hazlitt tells us 
in the ‘Memoirs’ (p. 116) that Holeroft, 
though translator of Frederick’s ‘ Posthu- 
mous Works,’ had no admiration for the 
Prussian king—that in very fact he made 
elaborate preparations, and collected a large 
number of books as source-material, for an 
historical study of bad government, which 
should centre about Frederick. I would 
mention the attacks on Frederick in the 
Life of Baron Trenck. Perhaps we say 
enough about the “ tone” of the ‘ Memoirs 
of Voltaire ’ if we quote from a notice of the 
book, Town and Country Magazine, June, 
1784 (16: 323) :— 


? 





“The picture he draws of kings and courts, 
greatly lowers the ideas which those who contem=- 
plate them at a distance, usually conceive of 
such persons and such places. The King of 
Prussia appears here what he has always appeared 
to the lovers of justice, a dangerous and despicable 
tyrant; despicable, because he philosophized,. 
and understood the sacred rights of those he 
trampled on.” 

The omission of the title from the list of 
Holeroft’s works that appeared in The 
European Magazine for December, 1792 (22: 
403), is of small importance when we remem- 
ber that many other translations were also 
omitted from this list. The‘ Biographia Dra- 
matica’ (1: 1, 354) and Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Britannica’ (I., 1: 504, t) are unnecessarily 
misleading when they list the book as ‘ The 
Private Life of Voltaire.’ The ‘ Biographie 
Universelle ’ (20: 478) has the same mistake, 
saying, ‘‘ Il a traduit la ‘ Vie privée de Vol- 
taire.’”” Such slipshod recording of titles 
soon becomes a nuisance, especially when the 
book deals with Voltaire, concerning whom 
so much has been written. Madame de 
Grafigny’s ‘ Vie Privée de Voltaire,’ Paris, 
1820, is the only work of the title which the 
three books above mentioned give, and to 
try to connect it with a translation of 1784 
would require something of the miraculous 
It is easier to explain it in the correct way. 

ELBRIDGE COLBY. 

Columbia University, New York City. 


( To be continued.) 





EMENDATIONS IN ‘ ALL’S WELL THAT 

ENDS WELL’ AND ‘CYMBELINE.’, 
(a) I see that men make rope’s in such a scarre. 

‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ IV. ii. 38. 

(b) Had ever scarre for.—‘ Cymbeline,’ V. v. 305- 

A crop of hopeless ‘‘ emendations” of 
this vexed passage in ‘ All’s Well’ may be 
found in the ‘Cambridge Shakespeare.’ 
Out of these, two can be selected which, in 
combination, form a very passable reading, 
viz., may cope’s for ‘‘ make ropes,” the con- 
jecture of W. W. Williams (in The Parthenon 
for 6 Sept., 1862, p. 595, as quoted by Dyce), 
and in such a case for ‘‘in such a scarre,” 
the conjecture of Mitford, which is adopted 
by Dyce in his text. It is remarkable that 
both words are found in the same line in 
Marlowe’s ‘ Edward II.,’ 1. 1751 (ed. Tucker 
Brooke, 1910) :— 

Our kindest friends in Belgia have we left, 

To cope with friends at home: a heauie case 

When force to force is knit. 
If Shakespeare wrote cope’s (%.e., cope us, 
encounter us), it is possible he did so from 
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@ reminiscence of Marlowe’s line. The 
phrase ‘‘in such a case”’ is quite common 
in Shakespeare. See, for example, ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ II. iv. 54; ‘ Julius Cesar,’ IV. 
iii. 6; ‘ Othello,’ III. iv. 143 (cases); ‘ An- 
tony and Cleopatra,’ II. ii. 98; ‘ Corio- 
lanus,’ V. iv. 34. 

But I am inclined to think that we must 
look into this play itself for the true solution 
of the crux. In III. v. 74 we find :— 

Hel. May be the amorous count solicits her 

In the unlawful purpose. 

Vid. He does indeed ; 

And brokes with all that can in such a suit 

Corrupt the tender honour of a maid ; 
ani having regard to this passage, it is, 
perhaps, not too daring to suggest that 
Shakespeare wrote in IV. ii. 38, 

I see that men may broke’s (i.e., broke us), 
using the verb with a transitive instead of 
a neuter foree—no uncommon usage with 
him—or rather, perhaps, treating “‘us’”’ as 
an ethic dative. One merit of this reading 
is that it accounts for the 7 of rope ’s, which 
the reading “ cope ’s”’ does not do; unless, 
indeed, we are to assume that the r is a 
misprint for c, a corruption not uncommon 
in the Folio, owing to the similarity of 
the letters in the type used. See, forexample, 
the ‘ Errors,’ I. i. 117, 

Had not their barke been very slow of sail, 
where ‘‘barke” is misprinted backe. It 
also accounts for the & in “ make.” 

As for the latter part of the line, the word 
** suit’? in III. v. 74 is of itself enough to 
convince us that for “‘ scarre’’? we should 
read not “case,” but cause; and powerful 
support is lent to this view by the ductus 
literarum, the rr representing a misprint 
of u, and the c being merely transposed or 
out of place—a metathesis of letters which 
not only is exceedingly common in the 
Folio, but occurs in almost every newspaper 
of the present day. 

It is a very remarkable fact—the more 
remarkable that it seems never to have been 
noticed—that the identical corruption of 
cause into “ scarre’”’ occurs in ‘ Cymbeline,’ 
V. v. 305, where Belarius, speaking of 
Guiderius, says to Cymbeline :— 

This man....hath 

More of thee merited than a band of Clotens 

Had ever scarre for. 

Substituting cause for “‘ scarre,”’ we have a 
simple and elegant correction which throws 
a flood of light on an otherwise obs-ure and 
wrongly interpreted passage. Of course, 


‘ 


*““searre”’ (‘‘ scar’? in modern texts) is 
Was there ever a rankly gross 


defended. 





corruption in the Folio which has not been 
defended by some critic ? 
The correction, then, of the passage in 
‘ All’s Well’ will run, 
IT see that men may broke’s in such a cause 
That we ‘ll forget ourselves— 
a reading which fulfils every requirement 
both of sense and context. Cope’s gives 
excellent sense, but it does not readily 
account for the aggressive 7 in “ rope’s,” 
or for the & in ‘‘ make”; and it is not so 
striking or effective in meaning as broke ’s. 
Another argument in favour of broke’s is 
that which has been called the “‘ argument 
from repeated expressions.” It is not un- 
common for Shakespeare—at least, in the 
later stages of his career—to use a striking 
word or phrase twice in a single play, and 
not afterwards. Examples may be found 
in ‘Much Ado,’ IV. ii.:89, ‘‘ everything 
handsome about him,’ and VY. iv. 105, 
‘‘nothing handsome about him”; § Julius 
Cesar,’ I. ii. 317, ‘‘ Caesar doth bear me 
hard,” and II. i. 215, ‘“ Ligarius doth bear 
Cesar hard’’?; and elsewhere. It is not, 
therefore, straining probability to assume 
that this usage may be found in the above- 
mentioned passages in ‘ All’s Well.’ 
HENRY CUNINGHAM. 





CERTAIN CHATTELS OF ROGER MORTIMER OF 
Wicmorr.—In the Chancellor’s Roll, No. 127 
of 8 Edward IIT. (R.O.}, we find an interest- 
ing list of certain goods of Roger Mortimer 
of Wigmore, the paramour of Queen Isabella 
of evil fame. It comes in the account of 
Thomas de Ely and others, late Sheriffs of 
Middlesex. 

By brief of the King in October, 4 Ed- 
ward IIT., &e. 

Among Roger’s goods and chattels they 
account 


“de magno chargouro, pondere xix. Ib., pretii 
xxiv. lb.: j cipho argenti cum pede et cooperculo 
deaurato pro vino de Vernache aimellato in fundo, 
et cooperculo sculpto de armis dicti Rogeri, 
pondere xxxv.s. 5.d., pretii Ix.s.: j cipho cum 
cooperculo et tripode argenti sculpto de foliagiis, 
aurato et aymellato de diversis armis de Mortimer 
et Geneville, pondere iv. lh. 2.s., pretii vi. lb.: 
j gotdetto argenti pro vino aimellato de diversis 
armis, viz. armis dicti Rogeri: j aquario de eadem 
setta: iiij godetti quorum unum interius deaura- 
tum pro vino de Verenach, et ceteri in fondo 
aimellati de armis dicti Rogeri: j salsario plano 
cum cooperculo argenti pondere vi. lb. 6.d., 
pretii ix. lb. vi.s. viiid.: j lieva [or liena] de cerico 
argenti pretii vi.s. viii.d-—Que fuerunt dicti 
Rogeri et manibus Johis de Hynxeton aurifabri 
London’ tempore arrestationis predicti Rogeri.” 
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is [And all the aforesaid vases remained in 
possession of the said John by brief of the king 
dated 2lst Dec., 4 Edward III., the said John 
to keep all the said vases until the king should 
send and ask for them, for which also the said 
John should answer.]” 

I imagine this extract from the original 
roll will be of interest to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
One longs to have the handling of such 
lovely things. C. SWYNNERTON. 


‘POEMS ON SEVERAL OccasIons.’ — Any 
one issuing a new volume of poetry with this 
title renders himself liable to the charge of 
plagiarism. I have been idle enough to 
make a list of volumes with this title that 
have been issued in the past. I give them 
here in chronological order, with the author’s 
name where known, and date of issue :— 

Charles Cotton, 1689, Svo. 

Duke of Buckingham, Mr. Wycherley, &c., 
1701, 8vo. 

Anonymous, 1701, 8vo. 

Matthew Prior, 1709. 

Lady Chudleigh, 1713, cr. 8vo. 

John Smith, 1713, 8vo. 

Anonymous, 1713, 8vo. 

Thos. Parnell, 1722, Svo. 

Walter Harte, 1727, 8vo. 

John Phillips, 1728, 12mo. 

J. Mitchell, 1729, 8vo, 2 vols. 

Mary Masters, 1733, 8vo. 

Saml. Wesley, 1736. 

Stephen Duck, 1736. 

Nicholas James, 1742, 4to, Truro. 

Rev. Thos. Warton, 1748, Svo. 

Wm. Hamilton, 1748, 12mo, Bangour. 

Edwd. Cobden, 1748, 8vo. 

Nicholas Rowe, 1751, 12mo. 

Anonymous, 1752, Oxford. 

Thos. Blacklock, 1754, 8vo, Edinb. 

W. Whitehead, 1754, sm. 8vo, Lond. 

John Pomfret, 1766, 8vo. 

John Gay, 1775, 8vo, 2 vols. 

A Young Gentleman of Chichester, 1776. 

Rev. T’. Fitzgerald, 1781, 8vo, Oxford. 

a Ann Yearsley, a milkwoman of Bristol, 1785, 

O. 

Rev. Thos. Browne, 1800, 12mo, Hull. 

Anonymous, priv. printed, 1844, cr. 8vo, Lond. 

Pascoe Grenfell Hill [1845], 8vo, Penzance. 

Several volumes have this title with 
additions, notably Ed. Waller’s ‘ Poems, &c., 
written upon Several Occasions and to 
Several Persons,’ 1645, 12mo ; Nahum Tate’s 
“Poems by Several Hands and on Several 
Occasions,’ 1685; R. Molesworth’s ‘ Ma- 
rinda, Poems and Translations on Several 
Occasions,’ 8vo, 1716. As variants of this 
much-used title we find ‘ Poems on Various 
Occasions,’ by R. Ferguson, 1785 (third 
edition), 12mo, Edin., and also by the Rev. 
John Horseman, 1845, Camb. J. H. New- 
mau called his volume of poems ‘ Verses on 
Various Occasions.’ ‘Poems on Various 
Subjects,’ by Jane Cave, 1783, Winchester, 





and an anonymous volume, 12mo, with the 
same title, published in Edinburgh in 1799, 
complete my collection, garnered chiefly 
from the pages of second-hand booksellers’ 
catalogues. J. HamBitey Rowe. 


“Rusy.’—I find a curious and unie- 
corded use of this word in Cyril Tourneur’s 
‘ Atheists Tragedie,’ 1611, sig. E3. Borachio 
log. :—- 

‘‘T knock’d out’s braines with this faire Rubie. 
And had another stone iust of this forme and 
bignesse ready: that [ laid i’ the broken skull vpo’ 
the ground for’s pillow; against the which they 
thought he fell and perish’d.”’ 

RicHARD H. THORNTON. 


Earty INSTANCES OF WORDS FOR THE 
‘N.E.D.” (See 11 S. ix. 387.)— 

Abeigh, at a shy distance, aloof (‘O.E.D.,’ 1707). 
—C. 1568, A. Scott, ‘ Poems’ (S.'T.S.), xxvii. 34: 
**Quhen scho growis skeich, I byd on beich*”’ 
To the account in ‘ O.E.D.’ may be added that 
the word occurs only in a burlesque context, and 
only in connexion with skeigh, with which ex- 
clusively it rimes : see also quots. in ‘ E.D.D.’ 

Antepend=antependium, a veil for the front of 
the altar (‘ 0.E.D.,’ 1542).—1506, *‘ Ld. H. Treas. 
Accts.,’ iii. 80: ‘‘ Item, the xx day of Maij, for 
ane antepend to the altair of Sanct Anthonis in 
the Crag, ls. Item, for ane othir to Sanct 
Nicholais Chapell in Leith, ls.” 

Apparitor (‘ O.E.D.,’ 1533).—C. 1450, Henry- 
son, ‘Tale of Dog,’ quoted by ‘O.E.D.,’ s.v. 
* Corbie.’ 

Ark, the masonry in which the water-wheel of 
a mill moves (‘ E.D.D.,’ ‘ O.E.D.’).—1563-4, 
‘ Edinb. Rec. (Town Treas. Accts.),’ i. 463: ‘* for 
ane daill to mend the walter ark of Drynis heichtt 
myln”’; ibid., 466, ‘ inending of the walter ark.” 

Barragan, -on, a corded stuff (* O.E.D.,’ 1787).— 
1677, Cuhningham, ‘ Diary,’ 89: ‘11 ells Bar- 
ragon to be a cloak.” 

Barras, ‘‘ A coarse linen fabric originally im- 
ported from Holland” (‘ O.E.D.,’ 1640).—1535, 
‘Ld. H. Treas. Accts.,’ vi. 261: ‘Item, for 
ij xxx elnis barres canwes to be sorpclaithis to 
cary the Kingis gracis woll fra Selkirk, and to 
pak the samyn to be send to the sey, price of ilk 
elne xviijd. ; summa xvij lt. vs.” 

Brander, v., prob. f. Brander, sb.”, as if ‘‘to 
arrange cross-bars in the form of a gridiron,” or 
f. F. brandir, to fasten two pieces of wood together 
with a peg (‘0O.E.D.,’ 1869)—Our quotation 
would suggest the derivation from Brander. 1580, 
‘ Aberd. Reg.,’ ii. 35 (Jan. 23): “the geir and 
gudis wnderwrettin....ane standand bed of ayik, 
the pryce thairof ten libs.,....ane mait buird of 
ayik branderit, pryce thairof iiilib. [‘* Mait”?= 
mat, ‘“ the coarse piece of sacking on which the 
feather-bed is laid ” (‘ E.D.D.,’ ‘ O.E.D.,’ 1702).] 

Buzz, Se. bizz, to molest by buzzing (‘ O.E.D.,’ 
1679).—? 1645, ‘MS. Colmonell Kirk-Session’ 
(May 1): ‘‘ Hew M’llwrik entered a bill against 
Patrick M’Lymont and Androw his son in Lagar- 
trie, complaining that they both had stricken 
and bizzst his wyfe, being within a month of her 
tyme.” 

Bypertit, divided into two parts (‘ 0.E.D.,’ 
1574).—1455, Holland, ‘ Howlat,’ 357: ‘“* Ane 
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Fgill....All of sable the self, quha the suth leris. 
The beke bypertit breme of that ilk ble.” 

Cachespell, -pule, the game of tennis (‘ O.E.D.,’ 
1568).—1557-8, ‘Edinb. Rec. (T. Tr. Accts.),’ 
i. 271: ‘‘ twa dosoun of cachepull balls.” 

Coguc, Cog, a small drinking-vessel of wood 
(‘ O.E.D.,’ 1690).—-1504-5, ‘ Ld. H. Treas. Accts.,’ 
iii. 57: ‘‘ Item, the xx day of March, Cena 
Domini [the usual alms clothes given to 33 poor 
nee and 16 women], with ‘stopes, cogis and 
platis.’ ”’ 

Cradden, -on, a craven, coward (‘ O.E.D.,’ 1513). 
—1505, Dunbar, ‘Flyting,’ 76: ‘‘ Cukcald 
cradoun.”’ 

Lunt, a slow match (‘ O.E.D.,’ 1550).—1532, 
‘Ld. H. Treas. Accts.,’ vi. 38. 


Edinburgh. R. L. G. Rrrcuie. 


JoHN HEyWoop THE DRAMATIST A FREE- 
MAN OF LonpoN.—I lately received kind per- 
mission to consult the archives preserved at 
the Guildhall, and in doing so came across 
the following items, which refer, I have little 
doubt, to John Heywood, the author of ‘ The 
Four P.P.’ I am not aware that Heywood’s 
connexion with the City has been noticed 
before. 

Repertory IV., fo. 141: ‘* Jovis die 
Januarij [1522/3] Isto die lecte sunt literee domini 
Regis pro quodam Johanne Heywood vno 
seruiente domini Regis admittendi in libertatem 
Ciuitatis et super hoc concessum est et ei re- 
sponsum quod sine communi consilio nil inde 
possunt facere & ad proximum commune con- 
silium mocio fiet.” 

There is a similar statement in Reper- 
tory VI., fo. 13, under the same date. 

Letter-Book N, fo. 222 (1522-3): ‘‘ John 
Heywode & Tho. Tyrwhytte for whom the 
King directed letters to be made freemen been 
denyed to be made free except on payment of 
101. according to the new Act.” 

Journal XII., fo. 235b: ‘“ xviij? die Junij 
anno regis henr. viii“ xv [1523]. John Heywode. 
Itm. at the contemplacon of the Kynges Il’re 
John Heywode is admytted in to the liberties of 
this citie paying the olde Haunse.” 

A similar statement in Letter-Book N, 
fo. 235. G. C. Moore Smita. 


** CHATTERBOX.”’—No satisfactory deriva- 
tion of this word having been suggested as 
yet, it may be well to note that, before being 
applied to a noisy person, the word ‘ chatter- 
box ” was applied to a noisy carriage. This 
appears from the following quotation from 
“Wine and Walnuts,’ by Ephraim Hard- 
castle (W. H. Pyne, 1769-1843), second 
edition, 1824, vol. ii. p. 64 (n.) :— 

“Chatterbox ; a name given to a post-chaise 
by the wags of the last century. For certain, 
these vehicles, in my remembrance, were uneasy 
carriages, being usually ‘obsolete, four-wheeled, 
rattling, crazy concerns.” 

M. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Macuiavetti: Testina Eprrions.—The 
five (according to Gamba) editions of the 
‘Opere’ of Machiavelli, all dated 1550, are 
well known. Critics are not agreed as to their 
authority in regard to the text. Macri 
Leone, the editor of the last critical edition 
of the ‘ Principe,’ does not allow them much 
value. None of the ordinary copies of these 
editions has either name of printer or place 
of publication. 

In Mr. T. Thorp’s catalogue recently pub- 
lished at Guildford a copy was included, 
with ‘“ presso Pietro Alberta in Geneva.” 
Before my order reached the bookseller the 
copy had been sold over the counter to some 
unknown purchaser. 

I wish for information as to what copies 
of the Testina (1550) edition are known 
having name of printer and place of printing, 
and to which of Gamba’s classes they belong. 
He does not mention any such copy, but 
Brunet mentions one. 

The copy sold at Guildford was probably 
one of Gamba’s No. 3. J. F. Rorron. 

Godalming. 


ELEANOR NEEDHAM.—Does any reader 
remember who purchased a portrait of this 
lady a few years ago? There was a reference 
to it in London Opinion in 1908, I believe. I 
shall be grateful for any information concern- 
ing both the picture and the lady. Very 
little is known of this mistress of the Duke of 
Monmouth, except that she bore him four 
children, one of whom became Duchess of 
Bolton, and another was Major-General 
James Crofts. She afterwards married John 
South, who died in Dublin, 1711, leaving a 
daughter, who married Philip Doyne of 
Wells, Wexford, in 1709. Eleanor died on 
31 Dec., 1717, place unknown. 

Mrs. Evan Nepean, author of ‘ On the Left 
of a Throne,’ has favoured me with a very 
interesting theory, viz., that possibly it was 
Eleanor Needham who commissioned the 
painter (unknown) of the recently discovered 
portrait of the Duke of Monmouth, painted 
just after his execution, and now in the 
National Portrait Gallery, having been 


removed thither from a Kentish farm-house. 
G. W. Sours. 
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ANDREW LANG, PINDAR, AND Mr. G. O. 
SmitH.—According to the writer of ‘The 
Poetry of Games’ in The Times Literary 
Supplement of 16 July, Pindar 
‘“shirked all the sporting details and invariably 
behaved, as Mr. Andrew Lang once observed, ‘ as if 
one were offered five pounds to celebrate Mr. G. O. 
Smith, and then wrote an ode on Hephestus.’”’ 
When and where did Andrew Lang make this 
observation ? JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Sir Pui~trep Howarp.—The Corporation of 
Carlisle possesses certain portraits which, 
that the inhabitants may the better see 
them, have been recently removed to the Art 
Gallery. One of these is said to be that of 
Sir Philip Howard, !K.G., M.P. for Carlisle 
1661-81. I am not able to consult any 
books upon knights, and shall, therefore, be 
glad to know if he was really a Knight of the 
Garter. It is not impossible, but Chester, 
in the note on his burial in Westminster 
Abbey, does not say that he was one. 

DIEGO. 


Rev. H. Satvin.—I am anxious to obtain 
information regarding the above, who wrote 
an interesting account of his stay on the west 
coast of South America while acting as 
chaplain of H.M.S. Cambridge. The title of 
the book is ‘Journal written on board 
H.M.S. Cambridge from Jan., 1824, to May, 
1827,’ ‘‘ By the Rev. H. S., Chaplain,” and 
it was privately printed at Newcastle in 1829. 
If there are any known descendants of the 
author, I should like to communicate with 
them. E. Haviranp Hititmay, F.S.G. 

4, Somers Place, Hyde Park, W. 


Acrostics.—Between the years 1865 and 
1870 five books of ‘Double Acrostics in 
Prose and Verse’ were edited by A. E. H., 
and published by Mr. Thomas Bosworth or 
by Mr. John Camden Hotten. I have the 
‘Key’ to the Second Series. Can any 
reader kindly tell me if it is possible to 
obtain the other ‘ Keys’ ? L. 


Saints’ Day Customs.—(a) Was _ it 
usual in the seventeenth century to bleed 
horses on St. Stephen’s Day? (6b) Was 
St. Patrick’s Day a special holiday for 
servants in England ? 


Sumptruary Laws.—I should be glad 
of particulars concerning English sump- 
tuary laws and edicts. In particular, were 
any enforced during the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth century, as was the case 
in France under Louis XIV. ? 

B°*’ A. F. Bourceors. 





1. ‘ POEMS WRITTEN FOR A CHILD,’ By Two 
Frienps.—This book was published by 
Strahan & Co., 1869. Who were the authors ? 


2. ‘THE PAMELA MAGAZINE.’—When was 


this published, and by whom ? 
Wu. H. PEET. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—On 
Founder’s Day at Dr. Barnardo’s Girls’ 
Village Home on 4 July the Archbishop of 
Armagh said in his speech :— 

“Two ladies were watching a potter, and said 
how tired the working foot on the wheel must be. 

Slowly he raised his patient eyes, 

With homely wit inspired : 
‘No, ma’am, it’s not the foot that kicks, 
It’s the one that stands that’s tired.’ 
I wish any one who knows where these lines came 
from te kindly tell me, and I would gratefully 
remit the postage.” 

Perhaps ‘N. & Q.’ 

information required. 


could furnish the 


J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


I should feel deeply obliged if any of 
your readers would kindly tell me who is 
the author of some lines called ‘ At the Sign 
of the Heart.’ They begin :— 

But art Thou come, dear Saviour ? 
Hath Thy love 
Thus made Thee stoop and leave 
Thy throne above, 
Thy lofty heavens, and thus Thyself to dress 
In dust to visit mortals ? 
S. J. CRAWFORD. 
College House, Esplanade, Madras. 


Who is the author, and who is the subject, 
of the following li.es ?— 
A dreamer of the common dreams, 
A fisher in familiar streams, 
He chased the transitory gleams 
That all pursue ; 
And on his lips the eternal themes 
Again were new. 
The words seem applicable to Burns, and 
the verses are in the same metre as that of 
Wordsworth’s three poems on Burns. 
MatTHEW HUvuGHES. 


Capt. RicHarD HILL AND THE SIEGE OF 
Derry.—lIn a letter written by my great- 
grandfather John Hill, dated Barnhill (co. 
Carlow), 1 Nov., 1821, there occurs the 
following :— 

“This medal, struck in commemoration of the 
joint crossing of King William the 3rd and his 
consort Queen Mary, was given me, being eldest 
son, by my father Edward Hill, Esq., long a resi- 
dent in the County of Carlow.* He got it from 
his father Richard Hill, who died in Carlow a half- 
pay Captain of horse by commission under the 
King the medal records, andZat whose coronation 
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he had the honour of receiving it....In addi- 
tion to his half pay, Captain Hill had a pension of 
three hundred a year from King William, a singular 
instance of Royal bounty, but I have heard my 
father say it was in consequence of some display 
of merit at the siege of Derry.” 

Can any of your readers tell me whether 
there is a record of those to whom such 
modals and pensions were granted, and of 
the causes for their bestowal, in order that 
I may verify the above ? 

Richard Hill died 1747 in Carlow, and his 
will is in the Diocesan Registry of Ferns 
and Leighlin. Kk. E. Hitt. 

Maycliff, St. Luke’s Road North, Torquay. 


DvuKE OF ORMONDE’S FoLLOwERs.—-In 
the most interesting ‘ Life of the Duke of 
Ormonde,’ by Lady Burghclere, it is said the 
Duke’s followers went with him to France. 
Is there any record of who these were, or 
of those, if any, who died in France? If so, 
where is it ? E. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead Place, Berkshire. 


RETFORDE: DERLEE: OFFICIALS OF ED- 
warp III.—The letters patent of Edward IIL., 
18 Jan., 1340/41, giving licence to Robert 
de Eglesfeld to found Queen’s Hall, Oxford, 
are countersigned Retforde. Isthisa known 
name of one of that King’s officials ? 

The same King’s letters patent, 28 Feb., 
1349/50, giving licence to the Provost and 
Scholars of Queen’s Hall, Oxford, to build a 
chapel. and to John de Stouford to contri- 
bute thereto, are countersigned Derlee. Is 
anything known of this person ? 

Joun R. Macratu. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Sirk Beaucuamp St. Jonn, Knt., M.P. 
in the Long Parliament, was the sixth 
son of Oliver, third Baron St. John of 
Bletshoe, and was M.P. for Bedfordshire in 
1621-2, and for Bedford Town in 1626, 
1628-9, April-May, 1640, and in the Long 
Parliament fron: November, 1640, until 
secluded in Pride’s Purge, December, 1648. 
Is the precise date known when he died ? 
Collins’s ‘ Peerage’ erroneously gives it as 
1631, and this date has been copied by all 
the Peerages, being accepted by the “Vie- 
toria County History of Bedford ’—upon the 
authority of Lodge’s ‘ Peerage ’—in the 
account given of the descent of the manor of 
Tilbrook, to which estate Sir Beauchamp 
succeeded in 1625 by the bequest of his 
father-in-law, William Hawkins. He, how- 
ever, certainly survived the Restoration, 
being one of the secluded members whose 
return to Westminster was enforced by 
General Monck in Feb.—March, 1660. The 








latest reference I have to him is 2 June, 1662, 
when power was reserved to him as co-executor 
to prove the will of his nephew, Sir Oliver 
St. John, first Baronet of Woodford. At 
that date he would be about 70 years of age, 
and probably died shortly afterwards at 
Tilbrook, where he may have been buried. 

W. D. PINK. 

Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


“TeEBIE HORSE.’? — What can this be ? 
Possibly a variant of ‘‘ hobby-horse,” though 
I doubt it. 

‘*He hath some smacke of iudgement in 
vawting, tumbling, and in dauncing with the 
TIebie horse.”—Barnaby Riche, 1606, ‘ Faultes, 
Faults,’ fo. 8 verso. 


RicHarv H. THORNTON. 


**AcT OF PARLIAMENT Ciocxk.”—In the 
Bruce Chapel in SS. Peter and Paul’s, Picker- 
ing, is suspended a large, ugly clock of 
mammoth warming-pan shape—the pendu- 
lum or weight-box representing the handle— 
which is said to have been made at some 
period when a tax was laid on time-keepers. 
I should like to know something about this 
fiscal scheme, and to learn what there was 
peculiar in the make of clocks such as that 
at Pickering which made them legal. 

St. SwiItHIn. 


JAMES Wm. GILBART.—I am anxious to 
ascertain the date and place of marriage 
of the Rev. Francis Gilbart, the father cf 
the famous banker, and also to know the 
full maiden name of Mrs. Francis Gilbart. 
I am in possession of Francis Gilbart’s 
Cornish ancestry back to 1677. 


J. H. R. 
Hotcrort or Vate Royar. — Can any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give me 


particulars of the ancestry of Sir Thomas 
Holeroft, or Henley, of Vale Royal, Cheshire, 
or Blackheath ? 

Was he identical with Thomas Holecroft of 
Battesby, Surrey, whose daughter Elizabeth 
marricd William Ayloffe, King’s Serjeant in 
1577, who died 1585? 

Wm. Jackson Picorr. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED. 
—I should be glad to obtain any informa- 
tion concerning the following Old West- 
minsters :—(1) Frederick Cope, admitted 


1723, aged 12. (2) John Coppendale, 
admitted 1731, aged 11. (3) Richard 
Corbet, admitted 1748, aged 10. (4) 


Thomas Corbet, admitted 1716, aged 11. 
(5) William Cornish, admitted 1719, aged 
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12. (6) William Corry, admitted 1721, 
aged 12. (7) Edmund Cosyn, a student 
at Cambridge, 1543. (8) John Cotes, ad- 
mitted 1731, aged 15. (9) Edward Cot- 
trell, son of Charles Cottrell of York City, 
at school 1761, aged 14. G. F. R. B. 


Lorp ERSKINE’s SPEECHES.—In Philli- 
more’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Law of the Church of 
England,’ vol. ii. p. 1231 (edition 1873), it is 
stated in a foot-note that “‘ the whole trial ”’ 
of the Bishop of Bangor at the Shrewsbury 
Assizes in 1796 “‘ is reported in vol. i. of Lord 
Erskine’s Speeches.’ Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.’ inform me in what edition of the 
Speeches this report is to be found? I have 
consulted some editions, and failed to find it 
in them. Phillimore in the last edition of 
his ‘ Ecclesiastical Law ’ has, I think, speci- 
fied ‘ Miscellaneous Speeches,’ but I have 
failed to find that the Catalogue of the 
British Museum Library contains such a 
title. T. Lrecuip Jones. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 


‘* Lapy.’’—When first was the wife of a 
Knight called ‘‘ Lady” ? E. G. 


WitittaAM Carr, Mayor or LIvERPOOL 
1741.—Can any one inform me who was the 
father of this William Carr ? He died 9 May, 
1752, aged 63 years, and married Mary 
Gildart, the daughter of Richard Gildart, 
who was Mayor of Liverpool, 1714. 

Her brothers were (1) Francis Gildart, 
Town Clerk of Liverpool, 1742; (2) J. Gil- 
dart, merchant of Castle Street, and Mayor 
of Liverpool, 1786; and (3) Richard Gil- 
dart, M.P., 1734, and Mayor of Liverpool, 
1736. The Gildart family remained in 
Liverpool until after 1800, when the Rev. 
James Gildart, curate of St. Nicholas’s, 1808- 
1813, became Rector of High Wycombe. 
William Carr’s father is supposed to have 
been a certain Stephen Carr of Cocken Hall 
(co. Durham), who is said to have settled in 
Liverpool, 1690. It is this connexion which I 
wish to establish, and I shall be very grateful 
for any help that your readers may be able 
to give me. (Kev.) W. ARNOLD Carr. 

Brighton. 


Samurt Deruam, M.A., M.D., died of 
smallpox at Oxford, 26 Aug., 1689, and 
was the author of ‘ Hydrologia Philosophica ; 
or, an Account of Ilmington Waters in 
Warwickshire.’ I shall be obliged to any of 
your correspondents who can tell me what 
relation (if any) he was to William Derham, 
admitted in May, 1675, at Trinity College, 
Oxford, who was subsequently Vicar of 





Wargrave, Berks, and Canon of Windsor 
(1716). In 1730 he received the degree 
of D.D. by diploma from the University of 
Oxford, anddied 5 April, 1735, at Upminster, 
Essex, in his 78th year. A. CG. C. 


PorTRAIT OF WELLINGTON BY WILLIAM 
SALTER.—Where is the original of that 
portrait of the Duke, standing with his sword 
under his left arm and his hat in his righ* 
hand, which was published on the back of 
p. 21 of ‘ Lest We Forget, a Keepsake of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ by the late Mr. W. T. 
Stead ? PoTassIumM. 





Replies. 


SIR GREGORY NORTON, THE REGI- 
CIDE, AND HIS SON SIR HENRY. 


(1 S. ii, 216, 251; 6S. xii. 187; 7S. viii. 
324, 394; 1058. vii. 168, 330, 376, 416 ; 
11 8. x. 12, 51, 91.) 


Towarps the end of 1659, when the Restora- 
tion was almost daily expected, Sir Henry 
Norton (who, as already stated, came into 
possession of the manor of Richmond in 
1657) must have known very well that when 
Charles II. came to his own, he (Sir Henry) 
could lay no legal claim to this property, 
which had belonged to the late unhappy 
king. Weare not surprised, therefore, to find 
that in January, 1660, either as a result of 
pressure brought to bear upon him by the 
Royalists, or feeling that it would be more 
dignified for him to take the first step, 
he decided to give up the manor and his 
home there. How this was effected is 
shown in the following document, to be 
seen in the Record Office. One cannot help 
feeling that it was a bogus case, and that 
Mathew Mead was a mere ‘*“‘ man of straw,” 
probably in the hands of the Parliament, 
who were by this time practically on the 
King’s side :— 

‘* Between Mathew Mead gent ptf And Henry 
Norton baronett & Mabella his wife defen® of 
the Mannor of Richmond otherwise West Sheene 
with the appurtenances and of three messuages 
three gardens three orchardes one hundred and 
twenty acres of land forty acres of meadow one 
hundred and sixty acres of wood & comon of 
pasture with the appurtenances in Richmond & 
West Sheene Whereupon a plea of covenant 
was sumoned between themete That is to say 
That the aforesaid Henry and Mabella have 
acknowledged the aforesaid Mannor tenaments & 
comon of pasture with the appurtenances to be 
the right of him the said Mathew As those which 
the said Mathew hath of the guift of the aforesaid 
Henry & Mabella And those they have retnised 
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& quitt claimed from them the said Henry & 
Mabella and their heires to the aforesaid Mathew 
& his heires for ever And moreover the said 
Henry & Mabella have graunted for them and 
the heires of the said Henry that they will warrant 
to the aforesaid Mathew & his heires the aforesaid 
Mannor tenaments & comon of pasture with the 
appurtenances against them the said Henry and 
Mabella & the heires of the said Henry for ever 
And for this etc the said Mathew hath given t° 
the aforesaid Henry and Mabella foure hundred 
pounds sterlinge. 

“Surrey, from the day of St. Hillary in fifteen 
dayes In the yeare of our Lord one thousand six 
hundred fifty nine.” 

About two months later, on 4 April, 
Charles II. signed a declaration known as 
the Declaration of Breda, in which he 
offered a general pardon to all except those 
specially exempted by Parliament, and 
promised to secure confiscated estates to 
their new owners in whatever way Parlia- 
ment should approve. On 25 May of the 
same year he landed at Dover, amidst 
enthusiastic crowds. 

On 18 May, 1660, upon complaint made 

by the Commons in Parliament, it was 
ordered by the Lords in Parliament assembled 
that certain persons (including Sir Gregory 
Norton), 
‘who sate in judgement upon the late King’s 
Majesty when sentence of death was pronounced 
against him, and the estates both real and personal 
of all and every of the said persons (whether in 
their own hands, or in the hands of any in Trust 
for their, or any of their uses) who are fled, be 
forthwith seized and secured ; and the respective 
sheriffs and other officers whom this may concern, 
are to take effectual order accordingly.” 

This proclamation was ordered to be 
printed and published. 

On 9 June of the same year the House of 
Commons resolved 

“That several persons [a list of whose names 
appears, which includes Sir Gregory Norton’s] 
be excepted out of the General Act of Pardon 
and Oblivion for, and in respect only of such 
pains, penalties, and forfeitures (not extending to 
life) as shall be thought fit to be inflicted on them 
by another Act, intended to be hereafter passed 
for that purpose.” 

On 23 June Denzil Holles, who soon after 
was admitted to the Privy Council, and was 
created a peer by the title of Baron Holles 
of Ifield, submitted to Parliament, from the 
Committee for the Dowager-Queen Henrietta 
Maria’s jointure, a schedule of the honours, 
manors, and lands, parcel of her jointure, 
which had been purchased by various persons 
during the Commonwealth, whose estates 
had become liable to forfeiture. This 
schedule includes the manor of Richmond, 
with the house and materials there, purchased 
by Sir Gregory Norton. 








Vansittart, William Wellesley 


The following report was also submitted 
tozthe House by the Committee :— 4-4 : 

“That the Queen’s Majesty ought to be forth- 
with restored to the possession of the several 
Houses, Manors, and Lands aforesaid, mentioned 
to be Parcels of her Majesty’s jointure, and to 
have been purchased by Persons, whose Estates 
are liable to forfeiture. That what Monies for 
Rent, or any other Payments, due out of the 
aforesaid Lands, now remain in the Hands of 
the Tenant, or of any other Person, that hath 
received such Monies to the Purchaser’s_ use, 
and not paid it over to the Purchaser, shall pay 
it unto such Person, as shall be appointed to 
receive it for Her Majesty’s use.” 

The House of Commons 
‘resolved that the Queen’s Majesty be forthwith 
restored to the Possession of the several Houses, 
Manors, and Lands, after mentioned, being 
Parcels of Her Majesty’s jointure, and purchased 
by Persons, whose Estates are liable to Forfeiture ; 
That is to say.”’ (Here follows the schedule.) 

It was also resolved :— 

‘‘That the Lords’ concurrence be desired to 
these Votes, and that Mr. Holles is to carry them 
to the Lords.” 

There was evidently no trouble so far as 
the House of Lords was concerned, for 
almost immediately after the resolution 
was sent in, Queen Henrietta Maria was 
enrolied as Lady of the Manor of Richmond. 

ALBERT A. BARKAS. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


(To be continued.) 








WELLINGTON (11 S. x. 49).—The reason 
why Arthur Wellesley took his title from 
Wellington in Somerset has, so far as I know, 
never been satisfactorily explained, but I 
would offer the following suggestion. 

There is nothing extraordinary in the 
fact of a man adopting a territorial title 
from some place with which he has little 
acquaintance. The peerage is full of the 
names of families, the representative mem- 
bers of which ‘bear titles which have been 
selected for reasons of euphony only. In 
the year 53 George III. an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed entitled 

“An Act for granting a sum of money for pur 
chasing an estate for the Marquis of Wellington 
in consideration of the eminent and signal services 
erformed by the said Marquis of Wellington to 
Fis Majesty and the public.” 

It was enacted that a sum not exceeding a 
hundred thousand pounds should be paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund, and that 
certain trustees appointed—they were Charles 
Abbott, Speaker of the House of Commons ; 
Robert Banks, Earl of Liverpool; Nicholas 
Pole, and 
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the Hon. Gerald Valerian Wellesley, D.D.— 
should lay out the money in lands, manors, 
and tenements. In obedience to the direc- 
tions of this Act, the Duke became possessed 
of the lordship of the manor of Wellington 
Borough with hereditary rights. The above 
explains, to some extent, the connexion of 
the Duke of Wellington with this town 
since 1813, but it throws no light on the 
reasons which led him, in 1809, to select 
Wellington for his title. The Duke visited 
the town in 1814, and was publicly received. 

The family of the Duke of Wellington had 
close associations with Somerset long before 
Wellington Manor was purchased for the 
gallant Duke. The surname of this eminent 
family was originally Cowley or Colley. 
The first to be mentioned was Walter 
Cowley, who was an English gentleman sent 
to Ireland in the time of Henry VII., in the 
political service. From that period the 
family was closely associated with Ireland. 
One of them married a Wellesley of Dangan, 
co. Meath, a branch of the Wellesley family 
of Wellesley, Somerset, a place about one 
and a half miles from the city of Wells. 
This family is said to have had connexion 
with the cider county as early as 1261. 
The father of the great Duke of Wellington 
was Garret Wellesley, first Earl of Morning- 
ton, and when his son Richard came to the 
peerage he was created Baron Wellesley of 
Wellesley, county Somerset. The Iron Duke 
was knighted before he went to Spain. Sub- 
sequently he was created Baron Douro of 
Wellesley, and there is, perhaps, nothing 
surprising about the fact that, when the Act 
was passed giving certain trustees the right 
to purchase land on_ his behalf, this par- 
ticular estate being in the market at the 
time, the Duke should have chosen it, seeing 
that it was not far removed from Wellesley, 
which had been associated with his family 
from the very earliest days. The Duke of 
Wellington has thus a closer association 
with the West of England than is, perhaps, 
generally known. 

It may be interesting to mention that 
it was on 5 Sept., 1815, that, at a meet- 
ing which was held at “The White Hart 
Inn,” Wellington, it was decided to per- 
petuate the memory of the Duke of Welling- 
ton by erecting a monument at the highest 
point of Blackdown, which formed part of 
the estate of the Duke. The foundation 
stone was laid on 26 Oct., 1817, but the 
structure was, in a large measure, rebuilt 
on a more worthy scale in 1860. 

W. G. Witiis Warson. 

Exeter. 














The subject of the connexion of the 
Duke of Wellington with the town of 
Wellington in Somersetshire has been dis- 
cussed at various times. The most authori- 
tative statement is one which in 1891 the 
present Duke of Wellington authorized his: 
secretary, Mr. George Coxon, to make to @ 
correspondent, and I believe that it em- 
bodies in brief all that can be said 
with certainty upon the subject. It is as 
follows :— 

“Richard Colley, 1sé Baron Mornington,*the 
Duke’s grandfather, succeeded to the Wellesley 
estates, and assumed the name and arms in 
1728. It is not improbable, therefore, that the 
Duke, when looking about for a title, should go. 
to the county and neighbourhood of the family 
property.” 

This memorandum was printed in The 
Somerset County Gazette, 11 July, 1891. 
Further correspondence appeared also in the 
same paper both in 1890 and 1891. 

The inhabitants of the town of Wellington 
are very proud of the association of the great 
Duke with the place. Travellers by the 
Great Western route to Exeter notice, soon 
after leaving Taunton, a stone pillar pro- 
minently placed upon the Blackdown range, 
overlooking the town of Wellington. This. 
monument was erected to commemorate the 
victories of the Duke, and to mark his con- 
nexion with the town from which he took 
his title. 

In 53 George III. an Act was passed 
entitled 

“An Act for granting a sum of money for 

purchasing an estate for the Marquess of Welling- 
ton, in consideration of the eminent and signal 
services performed by the said Marquess of 
Wellington to His Majesty and the public.” 
It was enacted that a sum not exceeding 
100,0001. should be paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, and that certain trustees 
should lay out the money on manors, 
lands, &e. ‘These trustees were Charles 
Abbott (the Speaker), Robert Banks, Earl 
of Liverpool, Nicholas Vansittart, William 
Wellesley Pole, and the Hon. Gerald Valerian 
Wellesley, D.D. In obedience to the direc- 
tions of this Act, the Duke became possessed 
of the lordship of the manor of Wellington 
Borough with hereditary rights, as well as. 
other property elsewhere. 

In 1815 some few men of influence in the 
neighbourhood of Wellington expressed @ 
desire to start a subscription for the pur- 
pose of putting up a monument on the 
Blackdown Hills. They met at “The White 
Hart Hotel,” Wellington, then the chief inn 
in the place, on 5 Sept., 1815, presided over 
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by Mr. Sanford of Nynehead. It was re- 
solved that, 

**to perpetuate the memory of the military achieve- 
meuts of the Duke of Wellington, a monument be 
raised on the highest point of Blackdown, near 
the town of Wellington and upon the estate of 
the noble Duke.” 

A committee of influential men in the 
county was formed, and on 19 Jan., 1816, a 
meeting was held at ‘‘ The T'hatched House 
Tavern,” St. James's Street, to discuss the 
same subject. The foundation stone of the 
first Wellington monument was laid on 
20 Oct., 1817. It was not completed for 
more than a year afterwards, and the struc- 
ture was, in a large measure, rebuilt on a 
more worthy scale in 1860. 

Many years ago, the late Mr. R. A. King- 
lake sent me the following letter from the 
great Duke to Lord Somerville :— 

Paris, February Ist, 1816. 
My DEAR LORD SOMERVILLE, 

I received by last post your letter of the 22nd, 
and I assure you that [ am much flattered by the 
measures which have been adopted with a view 
to erect a monument for the Battle of Waterloo 
on the estate at Wellington. I have received Mr. 
Kinglake’s report. I have so little knowledge of 
my own affairs, and possessing no former report 
to which I can refer, [ can form no opinion of it. 
My opinion has long been that I have either too 
much or too little property in the neighbourhood, 
and I will readily as depends on me follow your 
advice in increasing it by way of enclosure. I 
shall be obliged to you if you will give such direc- 
tions as you may think necessary respecting the 
same. 
Ever, my dear Lord Somerville, 

Yours most sincerely, 
WELLINGTON. 

When the monument had been completed 
on the Blackdown Hills, a man who was 
known as Doubledanger organized a plea- 
sure fair to be held annually on the 
open space surrounding the pillar, and to 
be called Waterloo Fair. This was con- 
tinued for a year or so, and was the 
occasion for much rowdyism. 

Next year (1915) the town of Wellington 
intends to have a pageant to celebrate the 
anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo and 
other episodes in the history of the town. 

A. L. Humpureys. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


I take the following information from an 
unpublished source, and with some reserve, 
as I cannot find any other reference to 
**Wellsleigh ”’? :— 

‘* Wellington, S. Somerset.—This is the Welling- 
ton from which the Duke chose his title, and is so 
called from its springs or wells, as at Holywell or 
Rockwell, or from having belonged to the See of 





Wells...... Wellington Court replaces the house of 
Chief Justice Popham (1531-1607), which was 
destroyed in the Civil War. It gives the titles of 
Viscount (1809), Earl and Marquis (1812), and Duke 
of W. (1814) to the Wellesleys, through the Duke ; 
whose family name is derived from a place called 
Wellsleigh, in the neighbourhood.” 


Wan. H. Peet. 


For the victories of Oporto and Talavera 
Sir Arthur Wellesley was raised to the 
peerage on 4 Sept., 1809, as Baron Douro of 
Wellesley and Viscount Wellington of Tala- 
vera. The title was chosen by his brother 
William Wellesley-Pole (afterwards third 
Earl of Mornington and first Baron Mary- 
borough), apparently to minimize the change 
of name. A. R. BAayLey. 


CHanpos (11 S. x. 49).—Chandos or 
Chandois is a French place-name, and was 
borne for three centuries by a family of 
knightly rank in Herefordshire. (See ‘ The 
Gallant Sir John Chandos’ in Walford’s 
‘Chapters from Family Chests,’ vol. ii. 
p. 312.) In 1554 John Brydges, Knt., was 
created Baron Chandos of Sudeley, and in 
1719 James Brydges became first Duke of 
Chandos. In 1789 the third Duke of 
Chandos died, leaving no male issue, 
although thrice married. His daughter and 
heir (Lady Anne Eliza Brydges) married 
the second Marquis of Buckingham, and 
this nobleman, in 1822, was created the 
first Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 

RicHp. WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Chandos is the more modern spelling of 
Candos or Chaundos. Robert de Candos 
was @ companion in arms with the Con- 
queror (Banks, ‘Extinct Peerage,’ 1. 256, 
and ‘The Battle Abbey Roll,’ by the 
Duchess of Cleveland). The place where the 
family is earliest found in England is in 
Herefordshire (Robinson’s ‘ Castles of Here- 
fordshire,’ p. 121). Chandos, near Much Marcle 
(Herefs.), now a farm, was held by John de 
Chandos in 1285. But the name is, of course, 
French, and Candos, from where the family 
came originally, is between Barentin and the 
Seine. It is in the commune of St. Pierre de 
Varengeville (Seine Inférieure). The most 
authoritative account of the Chandos family 
is Mr. G. W. Watson’s contribution to the last 
edition of the G. E. C. ‘ Complete Peerage.’ 
The reason why the Duke of Buckingham 
has “‘ Chandos ” added to his title is because 
Farl Temple took by royal licence, 15 Nov., 
1799, the additional surnames of Brydges- 
Chandos, having married the heiress of 
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those families. On 4 Feb., 1822, he was 
created ar! Temple of Stowe, co. Bucking- 
ham, Marquess of Chandos, and Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos. 

; A. L. Humpareys. 


Robert de Chandos, a companion of 
William the Conqueror, is supposed to have 
been the ancestor of two families—one 
settled in Herefordshire, and the other in 
Derbyshire. To the latter branch Sir John 
Chandos (d. 1370), the famous soldier and 
friend of the Black Prince, belonged. To 
the Herefordshire branch belonged another 
Sir John Chandos. He was grandson of 
Roger de Chandos, who was summoned to 
Parliament in 1333 and 1353 as Baron 
Chandos, and son of Sir Thomas Chandos. 
He died on 16 Dec., 1428, without issue. 
Alice, the daughter of his sister Elizabeth 
Berkeley, married Giles Brugges or Brydges, 
th? ancestor of the Brydges family, succes- 
sively Lords Chandos and Dukes of Chandos. 
Richard Temple Nugent Brydges Chandos 
Grenville, first Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos (1776--1839), married in 1796 Anne 
Eliza Brydges, only daughter and _ heiress 
of James, third Duke of Chandos. 

A. R. BAayury. 


SEVENTH CHILD OF A SEVENTH CHILD 
{11 8. x. 88)—I do not know if in other 
counties this superstition applies only to the 
male line, but I do know that in some parts 
of South Devon the seventh daughter of a 
seventh son was believed to possess certain 
gifts of healing. An old lady, now dead, 
who belonged to a good Devonian family, 
was always ready to help her neighbours by 
the inherited powers she believed herself to 
possess. 

It may be worthy of record in the year 
19i4 that she undoubtedly did cure warts 
(amongst other maladies), and I am not 
ashamed to own that I asked her aid for 
myself some twenty years ago. The “ cure ”’ 
was simple to a degree. She looked, she 
counted, she wished, and—she changed the 
subject. When, after a very few days, the 
warts had vanished, and I tried to thank her, 
she evaded the subject, only saying that the 
‘power ”’ was her birthright, that she had 
never yet failed in seventy years, and that 
she could not talk about it or the other 
mys ic gifts that distinguished her. 

In Ulster it is truly ‘no joke to be a 
seventh son,” for I knew in my childhood 
of small traders in country towns who were 
pestered by patient’, to the great hurt of 
their business. They could not refuse their 





aid to those who had been brought in spring- 
less carts some thirty miles of mountain 
road, but they detested their own celebrity. 
My impression is that they chiefly dealt with 
erysipelas and such diseases, and that they 
professed to cure by prayers and in the 
name of God. 

In Norfolk the superstition is so strong 
that the seventh son was—till recent days— 
fated to be a doctor from his cradle. 

¥.%, 


Napoteon III. at CuHisLenurst (11 S. 
ix. 509; x. 37).—Count d’Hérisson, in his 
book on the Prince Imperial, published in 
1890, writes that Miss Emily Rowles, to 
whom Prince Louis Napoléon (later Napoléon 
III.), after his escape from Ham in 1846, 
became attached, lived then with her father 
at Camden House, Chislehurst. 

Is this exact,and under what circumstances 
did Camden House pass in 1860 into the 
possession of Mr. Strode, as mentioned by 
your correspondent Mr. E. BAasiz Lupron ? 
Was Mr. Rowles the owner of Camden 
House in 1846, or who else, in ease Mr. 
Rowles then only rented the property ? 
It is further doubtful that in 1871 Mr. 
Strode placed Camden House gratuitously 
at the disposal of the Emperor. There is 
reason to believe that the Empress Eugénie 
rented the property through an agent with- 
out the intervention of Mr. Strode. 


M. vE. 


A BrsitioGRAPHY OF THOMAS HOLCROFT: 
Gorpon Riots (11 S. x..43).—With respect 
to the pamphlet giving an account of the 
Gordon Riots, I may say that I possess a 
similar pamphlet of thirty-two pages. The 
title is so remarkably like the one printed at 
the above reference that I venture to repro- 
duce it :—- 

* Riots. | A Genuine | Account | of the | Pro- 
ceedings | of the late | Disturbances and Riots 
in the | Cities of London and Westminster, | and 

| Borough of Southwark. | Containing | An Ac- 

count of the burning of Newgate, the King’s | 
Bench, the Fleet, and New Bridewell Prisons. 
Like- ! wise the Houses of Lord Mansfield, Sir 
John Fielding, | Messrs. Langdale, Rainsforth, 
Cox, Hyde, &c. Romish | Chapels, Schools, &c. 
with an Account of the Com- ; mitment of Lord 
George Gordon to the | Tower. | And Anecdotes 
of his Life. | To which is added, | An Abstract of 
the Act lately passed in favour of the Ro- | man 
Catholicks. | London: | Printed by O. Adams & 
Co. 1780. | [Price Six-Pence.] 





Otp Eronrans (11 S. x. 28).—John 
Chartres might possibly be a relative of the 
Rev. James Chartres mentioned at 9 S. vii. 
447; viii. 68. JOHN T. PAGE. 
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ADULATION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH (11 S. 
x. 48).—George Buchanan has a similar 
poem on the same queen :— 

Cujus imago Dee, facie cui lucet in una, 

Temperie mixta, Juno, Minerva, Venus ? 

Est dea: quid dubitem ? cui sic conspirat amice 

Mascula vis, hilaris gratia, celsus honos : 

Aut dea si non est, Diva est que presidet Anglis, 

Ingenio, vultu, moribus equa Deis. 

* Epigrammata,’ lib. ii. 58. 
There is nothing surprising in this. Little 
provocation was required to make the 
Renaissance Latin versifiers cry “O dea, 
certe !”? and the ‘‘ Juno, Minerva, Venus,”’ 
business was worn pretty threadbare. 

John Owen hails his patroness thus :— 

Si nos Pythagore non fallunt dugmata, corpus 

Intrarunt Pallas, Juno, Venusque tuum. 
‘ Epigr.,’ i. 4. 
Like the elder Weller, Father Persons may 
have objected to young women _ being 
called Venuses, but if he allowed himself 
to be seriously distressed by such conven- 
tional deification, he must have added a new 
source of uneasiness to a life that was 
already troubled enough. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
Reydon, Southwold, Suffolk. 


THE Last Kr1nc or Naptss (11 S. x. 70).— 
Francis II., son of King Bomba, was a 
peaceful character, and brought up by 
Jesuits ; his wife was of more heroic mould, 
and defended Gaeta when driven out of 
Naples. I never heard of any pension 
allowed him by his enemies, and he probably 
existed on his private funds, as Italians are 
slow to any extravagance. W. MERCER. 


“ce 


After he had lost his throne poor ‘‘ Bom- 
balino * spent most of his time in Munich 
and Paris, and died at Arco in the Tyrol, in 
the Archduke Albrecht’s villa, on 27 Dec., 
1894. He left no issue. LL. K 


West InpIAn Famitiss (11 S. ix. 489; 
x. 18, 76).—The under-named sources of 
information—MSS. and printed books avail- 
able for reference at the British Museum— 
should not be overlooked :— 

Genealogical Collections relating to Families 
connected with Jamaica, Fighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries.—Add. MS. 27,968. 

Pedigrees of West India Families.—Add. MS. 

99 

List of Landowners in Jamaica about the Year 
1750.—Add. MS. 12,436. 

List of Marriages on record in the parishes of 
St. Catherine and St. Andrew, Jamaica, 1666- 
1679.—Add. MS. 21,931. 

List of Testators registered in the Office of 


the Island Secretary, Jamaica, 1663-1750.—-Add. 
MS. 21,931. 





Monumental Inscriptions in Barbados and 
Jamaica before 1750, with Selections from those 
of later date and Extracts from Parish Registers. 
—-Add. MS. 23,608. 

Extracts from Parish Registers and other 
Public Records in the Islands of Jamaica and 
Barbados, with Copies of Monumental Inscrip- 
tions from 1643 to 1800.—Add. MS. 27,969. 

Abstracts of Wills proved in Jamaica between 
1625 and 1792.—(Add. MS. 34,181.) 

‘ Antigua and the Antiguans: a Full Account 
of the Colony and its Inhabitants.’ With an 
Appendix containing genealogies of the principal 
settlers in the island. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1844, 

V. L. Oliver: ‘The History of the Island of 


Antigua ...from the First Settlement in 1635 
to the Present Time.’ 3 vols. folio. London, 
1894-9. 


Capt. James Henry Lawrence Archer: ‘ Monu- 
mental Inscriptions of the British West Indies 
from the Earliest Date, with Annotations.’ 4to. 
London, 1875. 

N. D. Davis: ‘ The Cavaliers and Roundheads 
of Barbados, 1650-52.’ S8vo, pp. 261. George- 
town, 1887. 

W. A. Feurtado: ‘ Official and Other Per- 
sonages of Jamaica from 1655 to 1790.’ Svo 
pp. 135. Jamaica, 1896. 

DANIEL HIPWELL. 

84, St. John’s Wood Terrace, N.W. 


PALM THE BOOKSELLER, SHOT BY NaApo- 
LEON (11 8. x. 10, 55, 76).—I cordially thank 
all the correspondents who have so cour- 
teously supplied me with information on 
this topic. I subjoin from ‘The Annual 
Register,’ 26 Aug., 1806, xlviii. 439 and 440, 
the rendering of the letter written by Palm 
to his wife before his execution :— 


In the Dungeon of the Military Prison of 
Braunau, August 26, 1806—Six o’Clock in 
the morning. 

My DEAREST BELOVED,—When you read these 
lines you are a widow and our dear, dear children 
have no longer a father. My destiny is fixed ; in 
five hours I cease to live. But though I die the 
death of a criminal, you know that I have com- 
mitted no crime. I fall a victim of the present 

calamitous times, times when an untimely death 
can neither dishonour a man whose whole life has 
been irreproachable, nor throw a stain on his 
surviving family. In our miserable days what 
virtue has not expired by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner. Do not let your affliction for the fate 
of a husband deprive you of firmness to support 
the duties of a mother. Our dear, dear babies 
(Oh, my God, I shall never more press them 
or you to my bursting heart) have now a double 
claim on your love, as well as on your maternal 
tenderness. Implant on their tender minds all 
those virtuous sentiments which made their good 
mother so very dear to their unfortunate father. 

I advise you to collect, as soon as possible, the 
wreck of our fortune (if any) and to retire with 
it to England or America. In those fortunate 
lands innocence is still secure, and patriotism is 
still revered. 

In my last fervent prayers I recommend you all 
to the protection of an Omnipotent Providence, 
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and to the compassion of those contemporary 
patriots of all countries whose noble bosoms 
sympathise with my own feelings, and deplore, 
if not weep, over the destruction of liberty 
in wretched Germany. 

Reward the friend who delivers this; and 
forgive and teach our dear children to forgive 
my murderer. May heaven pardon him as much 
as [I do. I cannot—dare not say more—my 
heart is too full. Oh, my God—never more to 
behold and embrace them and you. Almighty 
Creator, bless and preserve you all, until we meet 
in another and better world. 

With my last breath, 
Your ever affectionate husband, 
JOHN P. PALM. 

I should certainly like to know what 
became of the wife and children. 

F. C. WHITE. 


STEVENS (11 S. x. 11).—Dr. Stevens, 
the principal founder of Stevens’s Hospital, 
does not seem to have had any property in 
co. Kildare. Whitelaw in his ‘ History of 
Dublin,’ 1818, says :— 

“Dr. Richard Stevens, a physician of Dublin 
in 1720, bequeathed all his real estate situate in 
the county of Westmeath and King’s County, 
and let for lives renewable for ever at a yearly 
rent of b04I. 4s., to his sister Griselda Stevens 
during her life,and after her decease vested it in 
trustees for the purpose of erecting and endowing 
an hospital near Dublin, for the relief and maintain- 
ence of curable poor persons, and to be called 
*Stevens’s Hospital.’ ” 

Dr. Stevens is said to have died the day 
after making his will. 

Miss Stevens (she was his twin sister) set 
about erecting the hospital in her lifetime. 
She handed over the bulk of the property to 
trustees, and also began collecting money 
for the building. It was started in 1720, and 
finished in 1733, the cost being 16,0001. All 
this money was raised by subscription, Miss 
Stevens’s money going entirely to endow- 
ment. 

Among Miss Stevens’s supporters was a 
wealthy gentleman, Mr. Edward Cusack. 
He bequeathed to this hospital lands in the 
following counties in Ireland: in co. Carlow, 
lands bringing in rental of 761. 10s. 1d.; in 
co. Meath, 9101. 6s. O4d.; in co. Kildare, 
1101. 8s. 9d. 

The fact that the last-named property be- 
longed to the hospital may have set the legend 
going that it was formerly in the possession 
of the Stevens family ; or it may be that the 
father of Dr. Stevens did occupy Hybla House, 
and whether MissStevensand her brother were 
born there it certainly would be interesting 
to know. The ‘D.N.B.’ does not mention 
Dr. Stevens’sname. There is along account 
of the hospital in Whitelaw’s ‘ History af 





Dublin,’ and also in Harris’s ‘ History of 
Dublin,’ 1746. 

I do not know when the pig-faced lady 
legend sprung up. I have not seen any 
mention of it in any Dublin publication, 
although it was implicitly believed by the 


humbler classes there forty years ago. I am 
fairly familiar with books dealing with 
Dublin, but have not come across any 


reference to this matter. 
J. H. Murray. 


BALtNES, LALEHAM, LITTLYNGTON, AND 
Stanes (11 8S. ix. 508; x. 37, 77).—Thanks 
to kind correspondents who have answered 
me directly or in ‘N. & Q.,’ I have now a 
complete reply to my queries. I should 
not send this, but that the only information 
as to Balnes has come to me directly. It 
appears to be clearly the same manor as 
that of Loweswater in Cumberland. The 
names seem to be indifferently used in 
Inquisitions post mortem of the Lucy 
family, one of whom made the original 
«harge on the manor for the benefit of Robert 
de Eglesfeld. If I add that Kempton is a 
manor in the parish (not the manor) of 
Sunbury, readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will now 
have all the information which my inquiry 
has elicited. JoHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


” 


‘* GALLEON ” IN ENGLISH VERSE (11 S. x. 
28, 95).—In C. Kingsley’s ‘ Westward Ho !’ 
the heading of one of the chapters is ‘ How 
They Took the Great Galleon.’ This, it is 
true, is not exactly verse, but I venture to 
think that Kingsley, who was very particular 
about the headings of his chapters, would not 
use one so cacophonous as this would sound 
if ‘“‘ galleon’’ were to be pronounced es 
three syllables, with the accent on the first. 
There can be no comparison between the 
sonorous ring of ‘How They Took the 
Gréat Galloén’ and the jerky cadence of 
‘Héw They Todk the Great Gallion.’ To 
me it is very obvious that Kingsley intended 
to stand by the old pronunciation. 

J. FostrR PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, 8. W. 


Wati-Parers (11 S. x. 29, 75, 110)—A 
fine specimen of wall-paper can be seen at 
Mamhead, the beautiful residence of Sir 
Robert Newman. Bart., situate a few miles 
from Exeter. There are a bedroom and 
dressing-room, upon the walls of which is the 
original paper placed there when the house 
was built, over eighty years ago. The payer 
is of chintz pattern with flowers and fruit 
in bold design. The colours are unfaed. 
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Some time ago a portion of the paper became 
discoloured through water finding its way 
through the roof. By accident a roll of the 
identical wall-paper was found in a store 
cupboard. This was used,and it is almost 
impossible to-day to say where the strip of 
new paper was ees. 

W. G. Winzis WarTson. 
Exeter. 


The best general accounts of wall-papers 
‘Dictionnaire d’ Ameuble- 


are in Havard’s 
ment et Décoration’ and in Larousse’s 
‘Grand Dictionnaire.’ Both these works 


contain encyclopedic articles crystallizing 
all the important data, historical and artistic, 
under the heading ‘ Papier-peint.’ The 
chief wall-paper factories on the Continent 
were at Bixheim, Lyon, Metz, Caen, Tou- 
louse, Epinal, and Le Mans. ‘The great 
centre in Paris for the sale of wall-papers is 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine. 

Beckmann’s * Inventions ’ is a little out of 
date, but it has a lengthy historical article 
on wall-papers. There was published in 
Liverpool in 1875 ‘The History of Paper- 
Hangings, with a Review of other Modes oi 
Mural Decoration,’ by G. H. Morton. I 
have not seen this book, and it is not in the 
British Museum. Other authorities are 
D. Kaeppelin, ‘Fabrication de Papier- 
Peint,’ in E. Lacroix’s ‘ Etudes sur l’Exposi- 
tion de 1867,’ vol. i. (1867)—a later edition 
was issued (perhaps separately) in 1881 ; 
K. Sanheorn, ‘ Old-Time Wall-Papers,’ 1905; 
and A. 8. Jennings, ‘ Wall- Paper Decora- 
tions,’ 1907. A. L. Humpxreys. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


THe MaARQuIS DE SPINETO, CAMBRIDGE 
UnIvERSITY (11 S. ix. 510). ave just 
seen in ‘N. & Q.’ of 27 June that inquiries 
are being made concerning the Marquis de 
Spineto. 

From the Burial Register of All Saints’, 
Cambridge — 

‘August 24th, 1812. Matilda, wife of Nicola 
D’ Auria, Marchese di Spincto of the Kingdom of 
Naples, was buried ; aged 26.” 
Hee r surname is unknown. 

From Cambridge Chronicle and University 
Journal, Isle of Ely Herald, and Huntingdon- 
shire Gazette of 1 Sept., 1849, in the obituary 
notice of the Marquis :-— 

ie -was a native of Italy. In early life he 
held . a commission in a regiment of cavalry, and 
fought under the Austrian colours at the Battle of 
Marengo. Through life he was on the side of 
the established order, and the sincerity of his 
attachment to that cause was exemplified by his 
sufferings on its behalf. Upon the ascendancy of 








Napoleon he quitted his native country, choosing 





that course rather than the more profitable one 
of deserting his principles and paying court to 
Murat, King of Naples. He accompanied Lord 
Nelson to England, being upon terms of intimacy 
with that immortal hero, and for some time after- 
wards, being cut off from his paternal property, 
he came down to Cambridge, and about the year 
1807 was nominated by Professor Smyth to the 
academic office of Italian teacher, which he filled 
to the day of his death.” 

The Marquis’s eldest son, Samuel Marie 
Rocco Doria, was born 14 Feb., 1807, in the 
county of Middlesex. This has been gathered 
from the Registers of Admission of Shrews- 
bury School, Felsted School, and St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Can any reader tell me the place and date 
of the Marquis’s first marriage ? (The second 
was in Edinburgh in 1814.) In what 
parish was Samuel born ? 

The two other children of the first mar- 
riage, Matilda, born 1 Oct., 1808, and Adair 
Andrew, born 17 Sept., 1810, were baptized 
at All Saints’, Cambridge, 12 Oct., 1813, and 
were presumably born in Cambridge. 

GiLoriIA SANER 
(great-granddaughter of the Marquis). 


THE CusAnr (11 S. x. 90)—May one 
suggest that the savage custom alluded to 
was, perhaps, observed among the Cumani, 
a tribe of the Turkish race, described by 
the Byzantine historians of the Middle Ages, 
who first invaded Russia in the eleventh 
century ? After having been driven back 
by the Tatars in the thirteenth century 
they entered Hungary, and received there 
a separate district. Their descendants still 
exist between the Danube and the River 
Tisza, but are now mostly mixed up with 
the Magyar people of Hungary. H. K. 


Herodotus (v. 4) tells this story of the 
Hel Se 


Trausi. I cannot trace Cusani. 
VOLTAIRE IN LoNnpON (11 S. ix. 70).— 
In the first volume of Parton’s ‘ Life of 


) 


Voltaire ’ it is stated that Voltaire was, for 
much of his time in England, at the house of 
Everard Falkener, silk and cloth merchant 
(afterwards Sir E. Falkener, English Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople), at Wandsworth. 
No more details of the address are given. 
Davin OWDEN. 


THE STONES OF LONDON (11 S. vi. 429, 
515; vii. 16, 77, 211 ; viii. 18).—Small marble 
slabs from the Tivoli Music-Hall in the 
Strand, lately demolished, have been used in 
the construction of a footpath around a 
bowling green laid out on the local recreation, 
ground at Woking, Surrey. SYLVIOLA. 
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2 : Se a 
‘ AuT DIABOLUS AUT NInIL’ (11S. ix. 270). 


—This story appeared in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine in November, 1888, under the signature 
X. L. It was reprinted with four or five 
other short stories in 1894 by Methuen. 
The author was Mr. Julian Field, who also 
wrote ‘The Limb.’ I may mention that I 
supplied this information to L’Intermédiaire 
(30 Mars, 1914) after inquiry of Messrs. 
Blackwooa. Mary H. BENSty. 
Reydon Cottage, Southwold. 


Fork - LORE QUERIES: Rostns (11 S. x. 
29, 78).—A detailed account of four robins 
setting upon and deliberately doing to death 
another of their species was given in The 
Daily Mail of 30 Sept., 1907. The fray was 
witnessed from start to finish by the writer, 
Edith Grey Burnand of Pinkhurst Grange, 
Horsham, Sussex. JoHN T. Pace. 


In Hertfordshire it was always said that 
if you killed a robin you would break your 
leg. Haroitp MAtet, Col. 





Hotes on Books. 


Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Soviely. 
No. LXV. (Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co., 
5s. net.) 

A NOTABLE paper in this number is that entitled 

‘The Reformation of the Corporation of Cam- 

bridge, July, 1662,’ the materials for which have 

been collected by Dr. Palmer mostly from the 
notebvoks of Sir Thomas Sclater, Justice of the 

Peace for Cambridgeshire from 1660 to 1684. 

They are in the Bodleian in three volumes. In 

addition to warrants and references to the pro- 

ceedings of the Commissioners for regulating Cor- 
porations, there are many entertaining notes. 

Those about conventicles have very vivid touches. 

There are several references to the well-known 

Nonconformists Holcroft and Oddey. In one of 

the later books is an account of the granting of 

licences at the Easter private sessions held at 

“The Griffin’? in Linton in April, 1682, which 

will be found important to all who are interested 

in the early history of licensing. One of the 
conditions was that the applicant ‘‘ had to pro- 
duce a certificate, under the hand of the clergy- 
man of his parish, that he had constantly resorted 
to the parish church, and had received the Sacra- 
ment according to the usage of the Church of 

England, during the year preceding.” 

The Rev. G. Montagu Benton supplies particu- 
lars of a Saxon brooch lent for exhibition by 
Mr. Arthur Thornewill. Although of the well- 
known cruciform type, it is interesting as having 
been found in Derbyshire, where such brooches 
are of rare occurrence. Mr. Brindley discourses 
on ‘ Mediwval and Sixteenth-Century Ships in 
English Churches’; and Mr. Benton in a second 
paper describes a damask linen cloth woven with 
sacred designs, and dated 1631, and states that 
“these cloths, although manufactured primarily 
for domestic purposes, were sometimes, on account 





of their costliness and suitability of design, pre- 
sented to churches for altar use.” Since the 
paper was read Mr. Kirke, the owner, has pre- 
sented the cloth in question to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum 


Dwelly’s Parish Records. 3 vols. (E. Dwelly, 
Margate Road, Herne Bay. Vols. I. and II., 
15s. net each; Vol. III., 7s. 6d. net post free.) 


THE first two volumes contain the first portion of 
the Bishop’s Transcripts at Wells, being those that 
are in the most fragile condition. These have 
been copied from the originals by Mr. Arthur J. 
Jewers, under the editorship of Mr. E. Dwelly, 
who points out that ‘‘ these transcripts are of 
particular value to any one collecting information 
about a family and knowing the county they 
belonged to, but not the parish or parishes. A 
search through the transcripts, which are com- 
paratively few in number, will generally, in a 
very short time, disclose connections with parishes 
that one might have hunted for in vain for years 
by going through all the registers in several 
parishes.” As the Devon and Cornwall Record 
Society have taken in hand those at Exeter, Mr.. 
Dwelly decided to begin with those at Wells. 

Mr. Jewers, who rightly commends Mr. Dwelly’s 
public-spirited enterprise in starting on the task of 
printing at his own expense these transcripts of 
Somerset registers, states that at Wells they were 
for a considerable time lying loose in a room in one 
of the gateway towers. Although they had been 
gathered up and fastened in bundles, Mr. Jewers 
found them to be wrongly endorsed, and many of 
the early returns in a state of decay from damp. 
It was only by the aid of a powerful magnifying- 
glass that the contents could be deciphered. The 
dates of the transcripts range from 1597 to 1677. 
The two volumes include about 28,000 names. 

The third volume contains all the monumental 
inscriptions in the parishes of Reculver cum 
Howth, Herne and Herne Bay, with tricks of all 
the armorial bearings, and rubbings of the old 
brasses. A view of St. Martin's Church, Herne 
Bay, is also given. This is the first volume of 
the series to be devoted to monumental inscrip- 
tions. 


The English Borough in the Twelfth Century. 
Adolphus Ballard. (Cambridge 
Press, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tus little study is composed of the two lectures. 
delivered by the author at Oxford in October of 
last year. Students of his works on Domesday 
Book and on British Borough Charters will not 
be disappointed as to the clearness and solidity of 
the account offered them here, even though they 
may feel constrained to follow some other inter- 
preter with regard to this or that disputable 
point. The first lecture— Burgess and Lord ’>— 
is, in particular, excellent. We have seldom 
come across an instance of better handling of 
complicated matters, or more telling choice and 
use of illustrative facts. The frequent com- 
parisons between the details of English and of 
French custom in the matter of municipal charters 
are—in a treatise necessarily so brief—a useful 
and well-managed feature. The greatest con- 
trast, as Mr. Ballard points out, between these 
charters in England and in France during the 
twelfth century is the exemption from toll 
which the English borough enjoyed. Calais and 


By 
University 
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Rouen received such exemption from their 
English lords, but in the dominions of the French 
king no such privilege is granted. It seems not too 
much to impute, as Mr. Ballard does, to these early 
practical economists in England some _half-con- 
scious perception of the principle accepted in later 
centuries, that the removal of restrictions is a 
main condition of prosperity in commerce. 

Another curious anticipation of modern ways 
may be detected on examining the development 
of a borough from the point of view of the lord. 
At first sight, what with their independent 
jurisdiction, their tenure of their lands by a 
money-rent free from all servile conditions, their 
freedom to sell and devise their lands, and the 
frequent possession of a monopoly of trading 
within the borough, it certainly might appear 
that the burgesses gained hugely more than the 
lord by the charters conceded to them. But the 
lord, besides often pocketing a good round sum 
‘in cash as the price of his charter, gained also by 
the enhancement of his rents. The sites of 
boroughs were plotted out, just as building 
estates are at the present day, and Mr. Ballard 
quotes the case of Stratford-on-Avon, where the 
plots were something like a quarter of an acre in 
extent, and commanded—each plot—a rent of 
12d.; whereas for agricultural land the rent 
paid was but 4d. for a whole acre. 

The lecture on ‘ Borough and Hundred’ is of 
necessity—more largely than the previous one— 
a discussion of the different theories propounded 
by different scholars, comparison with the French 
commune being again used very instructively. 

There are four good discussions by way of 
appendixes, and added to them is a useful table 
showing the characteristics of the principal 
Domesday boroughs. 


THE Transaclions of the Birmingham Archzo- 
logical Society for the year 1913 include an 
account by Mr. F. T. S. Houghton of ‘ The Stone 
Lecterns at Abbots Norton, Crowle, and Wenlock.’ 
These he believes to be the only three remaining 
examples. The one at Abbots Norton was dug 
up in 1813; the history of that at Crowle seems 
to be quite unknown. That at Wenlock, found 
within the site of the Priory Church, is carved out 
-of a block of the local Silurian limestone. Al- 
though the details differ markedly, the basis of 
the design is the same in all three examples. 

Mr. Philip B. Chatwin traces the history of 
Edgbaston from the entry in the Domesday 
Survey, and gives particulars of the various 
owners of the estate—the Middlemores, Gages, 
and others. The first clear idea of Edgbaston is 
from the survey made by Sparry in 1718 after 
the property had been purchased by Sir Richard 
Gough. At this time it was a quiet little place, 
but with no actual village, there being only sixty- 
four houses scattered over the whole parish. Of 
the original church but little is known; in its 
earliest days it was only a small chapel. Several 
beautiful views of the church at more recent 
periods, as well as a survey of the lordship of 
‘** Edgberston ”’ in 1701 by William Deeley, illus- 
trate this carefully prepared paper. There is 
also a fine portrait of Sir Richard Gough. Richard 
the antiquary was his grand-nephew. 

Mr. J. A. Cossins writes on ‘ The Excursions of 
1913’ ;"Mr. Philip B. Chatwin takes for his second 
subject ‘Kyre Wyard’; Mr. J. A. S. Hanbury 





contributes a paper on ‘ Early Periodical Litera- 
ture’; Mr. H. R. Hodgkinson, ‘ Notes on the 
History of Midland Waterways’; and the Rev. 
J. E. H. Blake a paper on some remains of the 
Bronze Age at Mathon. The excursions included 
Ludstone and Claverley ; Coleshill and Maxstoke ; 
Dorchester and Christchurch; and Shrewsbury and 
Uriconium. 

We are glad to see that twenty-one members 
have been added to the Society during the past 
year, the number now being 207. Additional 
members are greatly needed to cope with the 
large amount of photographic work remaining to 
be done. The mounted photographs belonging 
to this Section can be seen on application to Mr. 
C. J. Woodward, 25, St. Mary’s Road, Harborne. 


THE Fifty-Second Annual Report of the 
Birmingham Free Libraries is highly satisfactory : 
8,078 volumes have been added to the Reference 
Library, making a total of 242,363, while the 
number added to the Lending Libraries and 
Branch Reference Libraries has been 9,869. ‘The 
grand total in all the libraries amounts to 451,510, 
the total issue being 2,250,197. Quick reference 
books are well used. 


WE have received two little books from the 
Lindsey Press, each published at one shilling net. 

In Francis David, Mr. William C. Cannett 
relates in sixty pages the story of the founder of 
Unitarianism in Hungary. He died a martyr for 
his faith, and an illustration is given depicting hin 
pleading for liberty and toleration in religion at 
the Diet of Torda in 1568. This is reproduced 
from a _ picture by Ké6rdésfii-Kriesch Aladar, 
painted by order of the Town Council of Torda 
when Hungary in 1896 was preparing to celebrate 
its millennium. 

The second book is The Religious Philosophy of 
Plotinus, and some Modern Philosophies of Religion, 
by Dean Inge, and forms one of the Essex Hall 
Lectures established by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association in 1893. ‘The first lecture 
was delivered in that year by Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
who discoursed on ‘ The Development of Theology 
as illustrated in English Poetry from 1780 to 
1830.’ There is no intention on the part of the 
Association of making the Lectures manifestos 
of a denomination or sect ; they are the free utter- 
ance of the lecturers on some religious subjects 
of general interest. 


‘Book-Atvction Recorps.’—The subscription to 


this is 1/. 1s. yearly—not 2/. 2s., as stated in our 
review last week. The arrangement, as our readers 
will remember, has been alphabetical from the 
commencement. We are glad to see that Messrs. 
Karslake have in preparation a Ten Years’ Index, 
1902-12, by Mr. William Jaggard, the price of which 
will he 2/. 2s. to subscribers. 





Hotices to Correspondents. 


Mr. J. G. BARTLETT and M. Gaipoz.—Forwarded. 

W.D. H. (‘“ Cuius octavum,” &c.).—Hor., ‘ Odes,’ 
II. iv., last lines. 

CorrkIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 69, col. 2(‘ Black-Letter 
Testament’), for ‘‘P. iii” pleaseread “ Y iii” as 
the signature of the leaf on which begins ‘ The order 
of Times.’ The slip, I fear, was mine.—R. S. H. 





